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DIFFERENTIALS IN CATHOLIC OPINION 
ON THE ADMISSION OF DISPLACED 
PERSONS * 


Introduction 


An analysis of factors influencing American Catholic opinion 
on the issue of admission of displaced persons to the United 
States is of interest on several counts. On a general and funda- 
mental level, one may search for the influence upon opinion of 
the teachings of the Church on social justice and charity, teach- 
ings which cry out for application to such problems as that under 
consideration. Among other factors, it would be especially in- 
teresting to relate poll data on Catholic opinion to the ethnic 
origin of American Catholics and to the positions which they 
occupy in contemporary American society. Finally, it will be 
recalled that during debates in Congress before and after the 
passage of the Displaced Persons Acts of 1948, and again in 
1950, charges of discrimination against Catholics and Jews were 
widely circulated. Though Catholic authorities disclaimed knowl- 
edge of any grounds for such charges, reactions to them may 
well have influenced opinion on the issue, especially in view of 
estimates that 65 per cent of the displaced persons in Europe 
were Catholics.' 

Due to limitations in the design of the research, which was 
in the nature of a trial survey of opinion, relationships such as 
these cannot be definitely established on the basis of the study 
reported here. Tendencies which may be indicative of such re- 
lationships can be shown, however. This paper reports the dif- 
ferentials found among respondents belonging to various Cath- 
olic groups in localities scattered among several regions. No 
claim can be made that the divisions of opinion reported apply 

*This is a partial report of Survey I of a Catholic Opinion Study, 
initiated by a committee within the department of sociology of The Catholic 
University of America, and financed through grants-in-aid from the 
University Research Fund. The members of the committee are Thomas J. 
Harte, C.Ss.R., Bernard G. Mulvaney, C.S.V., and C. J. Nuesse, chairman. 
More complete tabulations on the present subject may be found in 
Frederick J. Dougherty, “Differentials in American Catholic Opinion on 


the Admission of Displaced Persons to the United States” (unpublished 
Master’s dissertation, The Catholic University of America, 1949). 

1 Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., “What America is Doing to Accommodate 
Displaced Persons,” THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, IX 


(1948), 9-18, provides a factual account of legislation on the issue to the 
end of 1947. 
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to the Catholic population as a whole, for the selection of re- 
spondents was not made according to scientific sampling tech- 
niques. On the other hand, since there is no reason to believe 
that the groups from which respondents were drawn are atypi- 
cal, the particular differentiating factors disclosed in the anal- 
ysis are probably among those which are important for the 
Catholic group as a whole. 


The Design of the Research 


The population of study consisted of 469 respondents be- 
longing to eleven Catholic groups: a parish social club in Chi- 
cago, alumnae clubs of Catholic women’s colleges in metropolitan 
cities of Missouri and Ohio, a mothers’ club associated with the 
Ohio college, a social club and a women’s club in a small city 
of northern Michigan, a men’s fraternal society and a ladies 
charity organization in two metropolitan cities of Tennessee, 
leaders in a Philadelphia parish, and Holy Name Society leaders 
with a small auxiliary in the latter city. The respondents con- 
stituted the total number of non-student adults polled as a part 
of the survey, in which numerous Catholic college students were 
also polled. Table 1 presents a summary of some characteristics 
of the population.’ 

Opinionnaires were administered to these respondents by in- 
structors in sociology in Catholic colleges and universities co- 
operating with a central committee at The Catholic University 
of America. The central committee constructed and pretested 
the instrument, which solicited personal data on twenty items 
and expressions of opinion on thirteen items dealing with the 
use of the atom bomb, the admission of displaced persons, and 
the practice of euthanasia. All opinionnaires were filled in by 
the respondents during group meetings in April or May of 
1948, except in the case of one group in which they were dis- 
tributed during a group meeting and returned by mail.’ 

The items on the opinionnaire dealing with the admission of 
displaced persons were as follows: 


2The population is described in detail in Dougherty, op. cit. 

3 For a detailed description of the purposes and procedures of the 
study, see a mimeographed report of the committee, “Toward a Catholic 
Opinion Study; Preliminary Report on Survey I,” Thomas J. Harte, 
C.Ss.R., “Catholic Education as a Factor in Catholic Opinion,” THE 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, X (1949), 15-30, and C. J. 
Nuesse, “The Opinions of Catholics on Euthanasia,’ American Ecclesi- 
astical Review, CXXV (1951), 29-44. 
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1. Do you think that the United States has any obligation 
toward the needy persons in other parts of the world? 

2. Do you think that the United States should admit more 
displaced persons from Europe than it does at the present 
time? 

3. Do you think that the United States should admit more 
displaced persons from China than it does at the present 
time? 

4. Would you want to see some of these displaced persons 
settle down in your community? 

5. Would you actively assist displaced persons to establish 
themselves in your community? 

Under each item space was provided for categorical responses 
of “Yes,” “No,” or “No opinion,” and for a statement of “Your 
reason.” The analysis reported here includes both the categorical 
responses and the statements volunteered in support of these 
responses. 

The Recognition of International Obligations 


A question of general obligation was raised by the first item 
(Q. 1). Moral theology and ethics would indicate the binding 
force of such an obligation in specific circumstances, but Cath- 
olic teaching clearly proposes an obligation of individuals and 
groups to aid all men in need. The question represented an 
attempt to determine the extent to which this principle was ad- 
mitted verbally. As shown in Table 2, 85 per cent of all re- 
spondents replied affirmatively, indicating awareness of the gen- 
eral obligation. When respondents were classified as to age, sex, 
marital status, ethnic position, and geographic region, only 
slight and insignificant differences were found. Variations 
found among occupational categories used by the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census were more pronounced but not statistically sig- 
nificant. On the other hand, the proportion of affirmative re- 
sponses was significantly greater among those with some college 
training than among those without, among those with some 
Catholic schooling as compared with those with none, and among 
those with Catholic college experience as distinct from those with 
Catholic schooling at lower levels.* 

Reasons were volunteered in support of responses to this 
question by 78 per cent of the population of study. Of 329 state- 
ments in support of affirmative responses, about 36 per cent 
~~ In each case the application of the chi square test showed P to equal 
less than .01. In other words, assuming random selection, there is less 


than one chance in 100 that the difference found in each case mentioned 
is a chance difference due to sampling. 
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involved explicit acknowledgment of a general obligation to help 
fellow men in need, and another 37 per cent expressed the ob- 
ligation in terms of Christian charity.® 

A significant difference between the sexes appeared in con- 
nection with these forms of statement; the former phrasing was 
used by 44 per cent of the men, 34 per cent of the women; the 
latter phrasing by 29 per cent of the men, 41 per cent of the 
women.® 

Another significant difference was found between respond- 
ents of different levels of educational attainment. The obligation 
was stated in terms of Christian charity by 43 per cent of those 
with some college education, 26 per cent of those with some 
high school education, and 33 per cent of those with only elemen- 
tary education.’ This form of the statement was used by 44 
per cent of respondents having Catholic college experience, by 
32 per cent of those with Catholic high school training, by 35 
per cent of those with Catholic elementary schooling, and by 
only 25 per cent of those with no Catholic schooling, but the 
general distribution of reasons among these categories is not 
significant within the fiducial limits used in this report. Varia- 
tions among occupational categories likewise failed to prove 
statistically significant. Reasons for negative responses were 
offered by only fifteen persons, too few to make statistical anal- 
ysis worth-while. 


5 Study procedures included the development of classifications of 
reasons offered by respondents. Tabular presentations of the classification 
and frequencies have been omitted from this report for lack of space. 
Favorable responses to questions on the admission of displaced persons 
were coded under eight major headings: 

We have a conditional obligation to help fellow men in need. 
We have a general obligation to help fellow men in need. 
Christian charity obliges us. 

We have an obligation in justice. 

It would be to our advantage. 

It would promote international welfare. 

It would be consistent with democratic ideals. 

It is a personal obligation. 

Unfavorable responses were coded in five categories: 

A. The United States doesn’t have sufficient resources. 

B. It would lower our standard of living. 

C. Assimilation would be too difficult. 

D. They were to blame for the war and its results. 

E. They are unappreciative. 

The use of these categories makes it possible to group responses for pur- 
poses of analysis. The individual statements of respondents are of course 
more interesting. 

6 P equals less than .02. 7P equals less than .03. 


BOAO OW > 
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Opinion on Admission Policies 


Recognition of an obligation as a matter of principle is one 
thing, the choice of means to carry out the obligation is another. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to note the decline in proportion 
of affirmative responses when comparing results on Question 1 
with those on Questions 2 and 8. 

Question 2 was designed to elicit opinions on the policies of 
the United States regarding admission of displaced persons from 
Europe. Inspection of Table 3 will disclose that only half the 
respondents recognizing international obligations in the matter 
were willing to implement these obligations through changes in 
the immigration laws.* It should be noted that 15 per cent re- 
ported no opinion or gave no response to the question — a fact 
which suggests that considerable uncertainty existed in the pop- 
ulation of study, probably extending even to those who responded 
more definitely with positive or negative answers to the question. 

Comparisons of the various categories of respondents re- 
vealed only slight variations in responses by age, sex, marital 
status, and geographical region. Interesting but not statistically 
signficant differences were found between persons of the first 
or second generations of immigrant origin, tending to favor 
liberalized admission policies, and those of the third or later 
generations, tending to oppose them. Statistically significant 
differences between categories distinguished by occupation, edu- 
cational attainment and Catholic schooling may be summarized 
briefly.° 

Respondents in professional or semi-professional occupa- 
tions, and, to a lesser extent, those classed as proprietors, man- 
agers and officials tended to favor liberalization; opposition was 
strongest among clerical, sales, and kindred workers. Respond- 
ents with at least some college experience were notably favor- 

8 Comparisons with results obtained by national polling agencies are 
not easily made. A poll reported by the National Opinion Research Center 
in July, 1947 included the question, “At the present time, there are over 
800,000 homeless people in Europe. Do you feel the United States should 
let some of these people come here now?” Responses were distributed as 
follows: Yes, 23 per cent; No, 71 per cent; Undecided, 6 per cent. When 
the 77 per cent who opposed the measure or were undecided were asked 
further, “Do you feel that we should let some of them come here now if 
other countries agreed to take some too?” an additional 27 per cent said 


that we should admit some refugees. Public Opinion Quarterly, XI 
(1947), 476. 


® P equals less than .01 in each case for the distributions shown; less 
than .05 when all respondents with Catholic schooling are grouped together 
for comparison with those having none. 
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able, those in lower categories of educational attainment notably 
unfavorable toward such liberalization. These differentials were 
further reflected in the various categories of Catholic schooling, 
but when all respondents with Catholic schooling at any level 
were compared with those with none, they were significantly in 
favor of admission, the latter significantly opposed to it. The 
large proportion of persons of college level in the population 
of study makes interpretation somewhat hazardous, though re- 
spondents with Catholic college background were significantly 
more favorable than those without any Catholic schooling who 
attained to the college level.’ 

Reasons offered in support of responses to Question 2 fell 
into too many classifications to permit statistical tests of the sig- 
nificance of differentiating factors. Of 164 respondents offering 
reasons for affirmative responses, 53 per cent included a state- 
ment of their general obligation to help fellow men, and a con- 
ditional obligation or an obligation in charity was cited by an 
additional 25 per cent. Of 133 respondents volunteering reasons 
for negative responses, 60 per cent held the resources of the 
United States to be insufficient, 16 per cent maintained that 
assimilation of displaced persons would be too difficult, and an- 
other 16 per cent proposed that aid to displaced persons should 
be given only in their homelands. 

Obviously, there would appear to be considerable inconsist- 
ency between responses to Questions 1 and 2. In defense of the 
respondents, it is possible to speculate that the obligation to- 
ward displaced persons was understood as conditional and not 
absolute and that conditions existing at the time of the survey 
were not deemed sufficiently serious to require changes in Ameri- 
can admission policies. Analysis does not seem to support this 
speculation, however. Altogether, 149 respondents (32 per cent 
of the total) responded affirmatively to Question 1 and negatively 
to Question 2; of these, in offering reasons for their responses, 
82 per cent declared the existence of a general, 13 per cent of a 
conditional obligation. Of 32 persons recognizing specifically 
the conditional character of the obligation in their affirmative 
replies to Question 1, 20 answered negatively and 12 affirmative- 
ly or without opinion to Question 2. It would be hazardous to 
seek explanations for the apparent inconsistency in these di- 
visions of the population studied. 

Question 3 introduced a racial issue into the consideration 

10 P equals less than .05 in this case. 
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of policy toward displaced persons. In current usage the latter 
term does not include Chinese, but its application in the study 
seemed appropriate in view of the widespread disorder in China 
and the recent repeal of the Chinese Exclusion Act. Opposition 
to the admission of Chinese was marked, as Table 4 shows, but 
more than one-fourth of all respondents either indicated that 
they had “No opinion” or did not respond to the question. In- 
terpretation of results is probably inadvisable in view of this 
volume of uncertainty, which indicates that at least at the time 
of the survey, opinion regarding the Chinese was undergoing 
change. Taking the results as given, women were significantly 
less opposed to the admission of Chinese and more uncertain in 
their opinion than men; favorable opinions and uncertainty in- 
creased reguarly and significantly with increases in educational 
attainment; and respondents with Catholic schooling expressed 
more favorable — and more uncertain — opinions than those 
without.‘! Though professional persons were clearly more 
favorable toward the admission of Chinese than those in other 
occupational categories, the differences noted for the occupa- 
tional distribution as a whole did not prove to be significant. 


Personalization of the Issue 


Whereas Question 1 was concerned with recognition of the 
obligation toward displaced persons, Question 2 and 3 dealt with 
means of implementing the admitted obligation. The two re- 
maining questions in the series personalized the issue. 

Question 4 placed the issue of displaced persons on a com- 
munity basis, thereby producing a more favorable response than 
the two preceding questions. Table 5 shows that just over half 
of the respondents were willing to have displaced persons settle 
in their communities. An explanation for the fact that more 
respondents wanted to see displaced persons settling in their 
communities than were willing to admit European or Chinese 
displaced persons into the country would be both interesting 
and valuable. Unfortunately, however, the available data afford 
no indication of the logic, or illogic, involved. The explanation 
may lie in the personal reference, which has been shown to pro- 
duce definite effects in opinion surveys. Respondents seem will- 
ing to be “good citizens” if displaced persons are admitted to 
the country against their will.'* 

"11 In each case P equals less than .01. 


12 Cf. Hadly Cantril, Gauging Public Opinion (Princeton, N.J.: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1947), 46-48. 
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It should be mentioned that 21 per cent expressed no opinion 
or gave no response to this question, which indicates an uncer- 
tainty of considerable magnitude. Again it is unfortunate that 
the effect of this uncertainty cannot be accurately determined 
with the aid of existing data. 

No statistically significant differences were found for the 
differentials of occupation, geographic region, or ethnic position. 
However, statistically significant differences were found for the 
following categories: age, sex and marital status,’ all of which 
factors were found to be inter-related in the population of study. 
The younger age group, those 20-29, as well as single persons 
and women, expressed a greater desire to see displaced persons 
settle in their communities than did those in the older age 
groups, married persons and men. In the obviously related cate- 
gories of educational attainment and Catholic schooling, definite 
statistically significant differences were also found.’* Those who 
attained to higher educational levels and those with Catholic 
schooling were decidedly more favorable toward displaced per- 
sons’ admission to their own communities than were those at- 
taining to lower levels, or those without Catholic schooling. 
Between the two more favorably disposed groups there was also 
a slight difference, those with Catholic college experience tend- 
ing to be even more willing to answer affirmatively than those 
without. 

Reasons offered in support of responses did not permit tests 
of statistical significance, since reasons for affirmative responses 
were too widely scattered and reasons for negative responses too 
few. 

Question 5 put the issue of displaced persons on a personal 
basis, and the affirmative response was even greater than for 
the preceding question, which dealt with the issue on a com- 
munity basis. This illustrates once again the effect of personal- 
izing the issue, since, as Table 6 indicates, 60 per cent of the 
respondents expressed themselves willing to aid actively in help- 
ing displaced persons to establish themselves in their own com- 
munities. “No opinion” and no response accounted for 21 per 
cent of the population of study, the same degree of uncertainty 
shown in the responses to the preceding question. 

Variations in responses to Question 5 were very slight for 
the categories of occupation and geographic region. The dif- 


13 P equals less than .05 in each of these cases. 
14 P equals less than .01 in these instances. 
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ferences found according to age, sex, and marital status, while 
larger than for the two preceding categories, showed no sta- 
tistical significance. Responses to Question 5 showed, as did 
those to Question 4, statistically significant variations in the 
categories of educational attainment and Catholic schooling.* 
Again those with college experience and those with Catholic 
schooling expressed the most willingness to aid in the actual 
community establishment of displaced persons, with former 
Catholic college students leading in affirmative responses. 
Reasons given to support both affirmative and negative responses 
offered no basis for testing to determine statistical significance. 


Conclusion 


The series of questions on which this study was based elicited 
opinions on three closely related points. They were: the recog- 
nition of a theoretical obligation toward displaced persons, the 
implementation in practice of this obligation in reference to 
both European and Chinese displaced persons, and, finally, will- 
ingness to render assistance, both as community members and 
as individuals, to displaced persons admitted to the United 
States. 

The most interesting result of this phase of the study was 
the manifestation of an unwillingness on the part of respondents 
to implement, by means of liberalized immigration laws, the ob- 
ligation which they recognized, and their subsequent and seem- 
ingly inconsistent willingness to render assistance after the dis- 
placed persons’ admission to this country. Thought may well 
be given to the question of whether or not the phenomenon of 
personalization of the issue is sufficient in itself to explain this 
inconsistency. 

Among the differential groupings of the respondents, it 
would seem evident that Catholic schooling, particularly at the 
college level, is effective in producing greater understanding of 
the nature and extent of moral obligation. This is an hypothesis 
which could and should be more intensively studied and elabo- 
rated. In fact, all the results obtained in this study can be taken 
only as hypotheses, subject to further empirical study and 
analysis. 


15 P equals less than .01 in each of these cases. 


FREDERICK J. DOUGHERTY and C. J. NUESSE 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
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TABLE 1 
SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE POPULATION OF STUDY 
Characteristic Number Per cent 

Sex 

ee @b6C awe ube ba ene hese nt ew vie ow ete 197 42 

aes as accented heii 272 58 
Age 

CE ee ee er ee 31 7 

Se oe ee 177 38 

DEE Vc Ula nea ete kanes ebeee keds eeannee 148 32 

FR CC CT Ce eer ere 106 23 
Marital status 

IT a he aaah agha eiah-al us ik lial Wk adhe a 207 44 

I agi seth anak ah na tel kd le a alg eek We ws 241 51 

Widowed, separated, divorced ............ 21 4 
National descent 

A NT ag oh a a acts Wig uae 97 21 

SN tae Be eee ey sea wkd kieS ah wes 372 79 
Ethnic position 

First or second generation ............... 170 36 

Third generation or later ................ 299 64 


Educational attainment 
(attendance or graduation) 


a EE ce iene mdks sk kad dv ke wnds 8 we 228 49 
EE oe een eee ee 187 40 
I Ci ick otiwacaae saw dee 54 12 
Catholic schooling (highest level) 
Oe eee ee ee 161 34 
es Sida cig heanns teens 135 29 
Pe 8 ee rer 85 18 
a eR a i a ih Ear 88 19 
Occupation 
Professional and semi-professional ....... 64 14 
Proprietors, managers, officials .......... 34 7 
Clerical, sales, kindred workers .......... 132 28 
Craftsmen, foremen, kindred workers .... 39 8 
Operatives and service workers .......... 43 9 
Eo cbeel en ladetws keh da eoewns 144 30 


EEE a een a Tee ne 13 3 
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TABLE 2 
RESPONSE TO QUESTION 1 BY EDUCATIONAL ° 
AND OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES 


(Do you thing that the United States has any obligation to- 
ward the needy persons in other parts of the world?) 





Per cent responding 





No opin- No re- 
Category Yes No ion sponse 





NN as Reg on aos Gi aie la mio aioe ms oe 85 9 3 i 


Educational attainment 
(attendance or graduation) 


Ee EY en PTT 92 7] -1* -1 
Ee re 78 138 5 2 
Ne a 81 5 7 5 


Catholic schooling 
(highest level) 


rr 94 4 -1 -l 
At high school level ............... 82 12 4 -l 
At elementary level ..............- 83 7 4 4 
ik ew ak GN aadnenadwams 79 18 5 1 
Occupational category 
Professional and semi-professional . 85 12 1 0 
Proprietors, managers and officials . 91 8 0 0 
Clerical, sales, kindred workers .... 81 12 5 -] 
Craftsmen, foremen, kindred workers 89 : 2 0 
Operatives, service workers, laborers 74 18 6 0 
NE ds bik oe eeu Kwwakan 85 6 2 4 


* Fractions of one per cent are entered as —1. 
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TABLE 3 
RESPONSES TO QUESTION 2 BY SELECTED CATEGORIES 


(Do you think that the United States should admit more 
displaced persons from Europe than it does at the present time?) 





Per cent responding 








No opin- No re- 
Category Yes No ion sponse 





BE SGi.nudehediekewnsewenceaes 42 41 14 1 


Educational attainment 
(attendance or graduation) 


a Seyi a eeed de aee eae des ees 56 31 ~=#«i1i1 1 
NN 6h ep nkw ie w ed wae a0 31 49 16 2 
Elementary school ..........seee0: 25 50 £20 3 
Catholic schooling 
(highest level) 
eee 59 26 = 18 1 
rr 34 51 14 0 
eo 36 48 17 2 
| ES eee 30 48 14 5 
Occupational category 
Professional and semi-professional . 64 31 3 1 
Proprietors, managers and officials . 47 32 20 0 
Clerical, sales, kindred workers .... 37 47 14 1 
Craftsmen, foremen, kindred workers 41 438 15 0 
Operatives, service workers, laborers 44 44 9 2 
Es ce ae: ee ee 388 38 20 2 
Ethnic position 
First or second generation ........ 47 34 14 4 
Third generation or later .......... 0 
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TABLE 4 
RESPONSES TO QUESTION 3 BY SELECTED CATEGORIES 


(Do you think that the United States should admit more 
displaced persons from China than it does at the present time?) 





Per cent responding 





No opin- No re- 





Category Yes No ion sponse 
ES es ee eee ‘22 49 24 2 
Sex 
a aah les a aan oie are 23 57 17 1 
EES ee oS eee eee 21 44 30 4 


Educational attainment 
(attendance or graduation) 


Ee a er eea aia Ge ke a ew ae 30 42 24 1 
I i hic les ingiig bec we aap 16 52 27 3 
Elementary school ..........ccce0. 9 64 18 7 
Catholic schooling 
(highest level) 
rn 29 38 31 1 
At high school level ............... 2 8 2 1 
At elementary level ............... 17 51 28 7 
ED Saran etalk wad aeatadek aes hel 14 61 18 5 


Occupational category 


Professional and semi-professional . 39 39 18 
Proprietors, managers and officials ..23 47 26 
Clerical, sales, kindred workers .... 18 52 27 
Craftsmen, foremen, kindred workers 20 53 20 
Operatives, service workers, laborers 25 48 23 
I iin Dhbrniviuceusweeec eae 6 6S OF 


mY Ole DO 














. a 4 8 
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TABLE 5 
RESPONSES TO QUESTION 4 BY SELECTED CATEGORIES 


(Would you want to see some of these displaced persons set- 
tle down in your community ?) 





Per cent responding 





No opin- No re- 





Category Yes No ion sponse 

LOE Lacan omnes UIE han sate ies eater aa eae 3 5 ila 6 4 
Age 

i aa ig ta ak ER iis tt 62 16 16 4 

PD cb hie varus cewudiereeedets 48 31 15 4 

ee TEN OEY So ina sa ee taia en ene henna anal 49 31 16 $ 
Sex 

PEED ery teah as enc coin ee aut ee Nea BA) 4G 32 19 1 

os iid da aw ekOule PERKS RRAS EE 57 20 £15 6 


Marital status 


ee ee eeell daa sae 57 18 19 4 
eo SerhCk esEG EN Wed ba eee oe 49 29 17 $ 


Educational attainment 
(attendance or graduation) 


ge EIFS: Be re er eae eee 66 17 14 2 
I ea GaN lag ut AN 400 32 2 4 
Elementary school .............8% 44 31 14 9 
Catholic schooling 
(highest level) 
ae 68 15 12 3 
At high school level ............... 45 31 21 2 
At elementary level ............... 47 23 21 8 
Pe awh NE CPR ewes esa een Ke 48 32 19 4 
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TABLE 6 
RESPONSES TO QUESTION 5 BY SELECTED CATEGORIES 


(Would you actively assist displaced persons to establish 
themselves in your community?) 





Per cent responding 








Category Yes No ion sponse 
ee ee ree 60 18 17 4 
Sex 
a oe ee re 57 22 17 3 
ee ee re 62 15 16 5 


Marital status 


chee aia a eteie Wiwawwenew we -60 15 18 5 
IR Da oR te Ga be dues SS ai 59 19 17 3 


Educational attainment 
(attendance or graduation) 


OSS AS I ee ee ee 69 16 12 i 
ee re ee 48 21 21 8 
Elementary school .........scceees 57 16 20 5 


Catholic schooling 
(highest level) 

| 70 15 Ii 
At high school level ............... 54 20 19 
At elementary level ............... 


a owe 


oe eee eee eee ew eee eee eres eeeee 


| 
No opin- No re- | 
| 


| 











THE PROBLEM OF MAN'S PHYSICAL 
ORIGINS 


The post-war years have been marked by a lively interest in 
the study of the earliest claimed representatives of Homo Sapiens. 
This interest has been awakened not only by an abundant new 
crop of fossil finds but also by the attempts of authorities in 
the field to create a more solid theoretical framework based upon 
principles derived from the whole field of genetic and paleon- 
tological thought. In this latter effort we find not only anthro- 
pologists and paleontologists but also geneticists and zoologists 
pooling their knowledge of the whole organic kingdom to bring 
their combined research to bear upon the many problems of 
human origins. 

1. Subjectivism 


Everyone who has scrutinzed the literature of the last twen- 
ty-five years on fossil man must have been struck by the great 
role played by psychological elements in shaping the opinions 
of the various so-called “authorities” in the field. When you 
read Sir Arthur Keith’ you became convinced of the early ap- 
pearance of Homo Sapiens. A perusal of Weidenreich soon shat- 
tered this conviction for he held precisely the opposite opinion. 
Perhaps it was the influence of Weidenreich that led Keith? 
in his later writings to abandon many of his claims for the high 
antiquity of a modern type of man. Of Piltdown, Weidenreich* 
was so uncomplimentary as to assert that the Piltdown skull 
“should be erased from the list of human fossils.” It was an 
artifact, he said, not a fossil. Swanscombe for him was at most 
a “dubious case.” * Both Howells’ and Hooton*® more or less 


1Sir Arthur Keith, The Antiquity of Man (London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1915), p. 209. He was still convinced of this opinion 16 years 
later. Cf. Id., New Discoveries relating to the Antiquity of Man (New 
York: W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1931), pp. 31-82. 

2Id., A New Theory of Human Evolution (N.Y.: Phil. Libr., 1949), 
p. 265. 

3 Franz Weidenreich, “The Skull of Sinanthropus Pekinensis; a com- 
parative study on a primitive hominoid skull,” Paleontologica Sinica, 
n. s. D., no. 10 (whole ser. no. 127) (1943), p. 273. 

4Id., “Facts and Speculations concerning the Origins of Homo Sa- 
piens,” American Anthropologist, n. s. Vol. XLIX (1947), p. 194. 

5 W. W. Howells, Mankind So Far (New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 1944). 

6 Ernest A. Hooton, Up from the Ape (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
& Sons, 1946). 
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championed Keith’s position in America. Boule’ in France and 
Hrdltka® rejected the “ancient moderns.” 

Recent startling developments in the field of Fossilology had 
apparently cleared up some of this confusion. The air, however, 
did not remain clear any too long. I am referring to two tests 
that were developed for ascertaining the age of fossils. The 
first of these, the fluorine test, is based upon the known chemical 
process whereby the flourine content of bones increases with 
geological age. The chemists tell us that what happens in this 
process is the trapping of flourine ions by the hydroxyapatite 
which is found in bones. An ionic interchange ensues which 
creates the substance known as fluorapatite, a stable mineral, 
resistant to weathering. 

With great expectation the old fossils were subjected to this 
test. As a result, Galley Hill was labeled recent, Swanscombe 
was assigned to Middle Pleistocene, and (with some doubts) 
Piltdown also landed in Middle Pleistocene. The utter subjec- 
tivity of this procedure can be seen from the report of Oakley 
and Hoskins’ which in one breath states that the fluorine content 
of Piltdown is the same as that of Recent mammalian remains 
and then goes on to put Piltdown in Middle Pleistocene. Pilt- 
down, as is well-known, was a mixtum compositum from the 
very beginning, bringing together a modern looking skull with 
upright forehead and an apelike jaw. Before the fluorine test 
these “experts” wrung their hands and shook their heads and 
asked “How could such an orang-utang-like mandible and teeth 
have such a modern looking skull?” The fluorine test simply 
shifted the dilemma for now they ask “How could such a modern 
skull have retained such an apelike jaw?” 

As a matter of fact, there are a number of uncertainties 
concerning the fluorine test that are not easily removed. The 
waters, for instance, in different geological deposits vary in 
fluorine content, thus making it impossible to use fluorine dated 
bones as indicators of geological age. Then too bones from dif- 
ferent sites are not comparable. It is also known that iron 
sulphide inhibits the progress of the fluorapatite formation. The 
testers conceded that the ground-water in the Piltdown deposits 


7 Marcellin Boule, Fossil Men: Elements of Human Paleontology (2nd 
ed., Trl. by J. E. & J. Ritchie) (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1923), p. 172. 

8 Ales Hrdlcka, “Skeletal Remains of Early Man,” Smithsonian Miscl. 
Coll., Vol. LXXXIIT, 1930, pp. 89-90. 

® Kenneth P. Oakley and Randall C. Hoskins, “New Evidence on the 
Antiquity of Piltdown Man,” Nature (London), Vol. CLXV, p. 381. 
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“was remarkably deficient in fluorine ions.” ?® Finally, one can 
justifiably raise the all-important question concerning the com- 
parability of any chemical process under modern conditions 
with its counterpart of thousands of years ago. 

The second test, known as Carbon 14, based upon the carbon 
content in dead organisms, is, like the fluorine test, subject to 
a number of unknown quantities which force one to proceed with 
caution in accepting its results. 

How much subjectivity abounds in these interpretations 
can be seen in the utter contradictory assessments of Swans- 
combe.° On the basis of certain “missing bones” Morant* fails 
to find “good reasons for assigning it to the’ Homo Sapiens 
group. Howells’? also thinks that the “Swanscombe find fails 
to be conclusive about Homo Sapiens.” Contradicting these two 
authorities is Hooton'* who calls it an “irrefragable case of... 
Mid Pleistocene Homo Sapiens or something so close to it that 
the differences are zoologically inconsiderable.” Coon’ also puts 
it among his “Sapiens men of Mid-Pleistocene.” Le Gros Clark™ 
is not quite so sure calling it a suggestion “that Acheulian Man 
(i.e., Swanscombe) was not markedly different in anatomical 
features from Homo Sapiens.” 


All the other claimants to early Sapiens status have experi- 
enced the same subjectivism. Those that look intently at the 
front part of the Steinheim skull call it Neanderthal-like while 
others who place emphasis upon the back part of the skull call it 
modern-looking. Ehringsdorf is usually classified with the 
Neanderthals but a few have called attention to its high vault, a 
modern characteristic. The Skuhl’* V skull is rated within the 
range of Homo Sapiens, though some raise doubts about it be- 
cause of the large eye-brow ridges. The Kanam and Kanjera 


10 Tbid., p. 381. 

11G, M. Morant, “The Form of the Swanscombe Skull,” Journ. Royal 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. LXVIII (1938), p. 96. 

12 Howells, Op. Cit., p. 201. 

13 Hooton, Op. Cit., pp. 359, 363. 

14 Carleton S. Coon, The Races of Europe (N.Y.: The Macmillan Co., 
1939), p. 30. 

15 W. E. Le Gros Clark, History of the Primates: An Introduction to 
the Study of Man (London: British Museum, 1949), p. 94. 

16 Theodore D. McCown and Sir Arthur Keith, The Stone Age of Mt. 
Carmel, Vol. II. The Fossil Human Remains from the Levalloisio-Mouste- 
rian. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1939). 
skulls are called “true specimens of Homo Sapiens.” ** but an 


17L, S. B. Leakey, The Stone Age Races of Kenya (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1935). These skulls cannot be subjected to the fluorine 
test because the deposits are of volcanic origin. 
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English commission rejected them on the basis of geological 
data. Vallois'® in one big sweep rejects a whole host of other 
early Sapiens types among them Denise, Castelnoldolo, Moulin 
Quignon, Olmo, Clichy, Ipswich and London. Opinions differ 
on Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Great interest has surrounded the most recent finds at Fonté- 
chevade in France. Of them Vallois’® states categorically that 
these two skulls “are certainly not Neanderthal,” and represent 
“for the first time the occurrence of Pre-Neanderthal Homo Sa- 
piens in Europe found under such ideal conditions.” It might 
be well to advise caution because it is as yet too early for the 
rest of the “experts” to give us their opinions. Eisely*® has also 
ready championed Fontéchevade in almost lyrical terms: “There 
is nothing Neanderthaloid about it. This woman could have 
sat across from you on the subway yesterday and you would not 
have screamed. You might even have smiled.” However, we 
better wait and see. 


2. Classification 

Apart from difficulties that arise over the geological dating 
or from differences in the reconstruction of the material, the 
basic cause of what has been called “subjectivity” in interpret- 
ing fossil finds is the great confusion among biologists regard- 
ing the classification of Homo Sapiens. In the whole organic 
world each form has a range of variation. The great variability 
in even modern men, not to mention his claimed ancestors, has 
led Gates*: to classify even modern man into five species. Al- 
though few would follow him to such an extreme many problems 
remain both with regard to “horizontal” as well as “vertical” 
classification, especially in case of the earlier ancestors of man. 

When setting up the “vertical” classification of the human 
species the question arises whether the range of variation that 
such an arrangement involves is not too big. While no one would 
have any difficulty in including the Upper Paleolithic representa- 
tives (Cro Magnon) within the range of modern Homo Sapiens, 
18 Henri V. Vallois, “The Fontéchevade fossil men,” Amer. Journ. 
Phys. Anthrop., n. s. Vol. VII, 1949, p. 356. 

19 Tbid., pp. 357-358. 

20 Loren C. Eiseley, “Antiquity of Modern Man. The discovery of a 
broken skull in a French cave proves, after a long debate, that Homo 
Sapiens walked the earth with Neanderthalers,” Scientific American, No. 
CLXXIX, p. 19. 


21 Ruggles R. Gates, Human Ancestry, from a Genetical Point of View 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1948), pp. 366-367. 
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many would hesitate to extend the classification to the disputed 
“ancient moderns” (Swanscombe, Piltdown, etc.). Still more 
would draw the line at most, if not all, of the Neanderthals. 
How great this difficulty really is can be seen when we note the 
great variability that obtains among the 80 or 90 Neanderthal 
fossils themselves. (One might add 200 or 300 odd teeth.) 
'Weidenreich was the first to recognize the extreme diversity of 
the various Neanderthal representatives dividing them into three 
groups,”* the Rhodesian (Solo and Rhodesian), the Spy group 
(Spy, Gibraltar, Laccopastore, La Chapelle, and Heidelberg), 
and the Ehringsdorf group (Ehringsdorf, Krapina, Steinheim, 
and Tabun). This question brings us face to face with the 
problem of “horizontal” classification. Even a freshman biolo- 
gist would get a shock when he lined up the crude massive jaw 
of Heidelberg man alongside such progressive Neanderthals as 
Ehringsdorf or even compared it with the classical holotype it- 
self or the paratypic La Chapelle. When you bring in the 
Krapina and the Palestinian finds the range of variation just 
grows and grows. Where are you going to stop? 

Above, the male Skuhl V was discussed as a possible ancient 
modern. But let us recall that this skull has comparatively large 
eye-brow ridges and that the female Tabun II skull (which mind 
you, is put into the Neanderthal group without equivocation) 
although low vaulted, has a higher facial height than Skuhl V 
(indices: Tabun II 60.8, Skuhl V 50.3) and a greater orbital 
breadth (indices: Tabun II 78.5, Skuhl V 65.2). The problem 
becomes still more confounded when we find that Skuhl V in- 
deed has a good chin and Tabun I a receding chin but then the 
chin of Tabun II is quite modern looking. Do not forget that 
Tabun II is from a lower geological level at Mt. Carmel and, 
therefore, is older than Tabun I.’ 


There can be no doubt that the old problem of Neanderthal 
in great part still remains. It has only become more compli- 
cated. A number of years ago it was the simple question con- 
cerning Neanderthal’s relationship to modern Homo Sapiens 
(the vertical problem). In light of the brief data just discussed, 
questions have to be raised also with regard to the relationships 


22 Franz Weidenreich, “Some Problems dealing with Ancient Man,” 
Amer. Anthrop., n. s., Vol. XLII, 1940, p. 375. 

23—D, A. E. Garrod and D. M. A. Bate, The Stone Age of Mt. Carmel, 
Vol. I. Excavations at the Wady el-Mughara (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1937), p. 64. 
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of the various Neanderthal forms among themselves( the hori- 
zontal problem). To neither question can a simple yes-and-no 
answer be given. If you exclude all the Neanderthals from the 
vertical species concept of Homo Sapiens, protagonists of the 
progressive Neanderthals would be justified in accusing you of 
inconsistency, for the progressive Neanderthals are over on the 
modern Sapiens side. If you accept the distinctions between 
the various Neanderthals, and arrange the progressives with 
modern man, you are arbitrarily excluding the other Neander- 
thals with whom the progressives (progressive as they may be, 
e.g., Skuhl V) share certain essentials in common. If, finally, 
you include all Neanderthals in the Homo Sapiens range, you 
have set up a range of variation in your “vertical” species that 
runs the gamut all the way from the Neanthropic** extremes 
(modern man) to the Paleanthropic crudities of Heidelberg 
and Solo man which some authorities classify close to the Pale- 
anthropic extremes, namely, Sinanthropus and Pithecanthropus 
Erectus. And once you have made that extension downward, 
taxonomically and chronologically, you would be inconsistent 
not to include Meganthropus Paleojavanicus, Pithecanthropus 
Robustus and even the crudest of them all, Gigantopithecus. As 
‘we shall see below, many would force you to go all the way and 
include the so-called man-apes, the Australopithecines of South 
Africa, for they supposedly walked erect, and according to 
Washburn,” have teeth which match those of Meganthropus. 


8. The Brain 


Brain size has long been used as the diagnostic character 
par excellence for purposes of classification. Since man is a ra- 
tional animal and has such a large brain it was most logical to 
attempt to define Homo Sapiens in terms of brain size. Keith 
arbitrarily set 750 cc. as the dividing line between human and 
simian brains. A human adult has by far the largest brain 
among all adult primates. This does not hold true, however, if 
you consider relative brain size for there are some small mon- 
keys which surpass man in the ratio of brain to body size. This 


24 The terms, neanthropic and paleanthropic, were introduced by Keith. 
Neanthropic means ‘near man,’ i.e., looks like modern man, while palean- 
thropic or ancient man refers to the cruder fossils. 


25S. L. Washburn, “Analysis of Primate Evolution,” in Origin and 


Evolution of Man (Cold Spring Harbor: The Biological Laboratory, 
1950), p. 74. 
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is not uncommon for it frequently happens that large animals 
have proportionately smaller brains than related smaller ani- 
mals. During gestation also human brains are equalled by those 
of other primates. However, the human brain continues to grow 
after birth and actually doubles in size during the first year or 
so while those of other primates grow comparatively little after 
birth. The modern human brain, about 650 cc. at birth, in- 
creases to about 1350 cc. in females and 1450 cc. in males. It is 
interesting to note that as you go up the taxonomical scale from 
tree shrews, to lemurs, to monkeys, to apes, to man, you get 
approximately a doubling of absolute brain size with each step, 
and, from the standpoint of man’s erect posture and bipedal 
gait, simultaneously, an ascending series from quadrupedalism 
by way of brachiation to complete freedom of the arms from 
walking and perfect bipedalism. 


There can be no doubt that man’s ability to stand and walk 
erect on his two feet make his arms free for the intelligent 
use of tools. Moreover, there is a formidable bundle of physical 
traits that specifically mark man off from the primate world 
that are associated with and follow from his erect posture. 
Among these are the early disappearance of the os centrale 
(third month of conception), the presence of true inguinal liga- 
ments and transverse metatarsal ligaments, the non-opposabil- 
ity of the big toe, the shortest (relative) length of toes and their 
great reduction in size, the permanent adduction of the big toe, 
inclination of the pelvis at an angle, the large size and special 
attachment of the gluteus maximus and many other character- 
istics of the pelvic region. Biologists see a certain connection 
between perfected locomotion and big brains and rightly so. 
Evolutionists look upon the change in the mode of locomotion 
and the corresponding alteration it effected in the whole organ- 
ism as the branching off, or speciation point, if you will, of 
Homo. This radical change, they say, apparently affected the 
pelvis and posterior extremities first, then the anterior extremi- 
ties. After these changes were well on their way the brain 
eventually caught up. As these scientists visualize it, the series 
of jumps from pelvic to pedal to brachial to cranial changes, 
accompanied the rise from Quadrupedus to Erectus to Sapiens.”° 

When we actually compare brain sizes it is soon found that 
this whole matter is swarming with difficulties. It was already 


26 Ibid., pp. 74-76. 
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pointed out that absolute brain size alone does not tell the whole 
story. By and large, brain size is correlated with body size. If 
it is true, as Broom has claimed, that one of Australopithecinae 
had a brain of 825 cc.,*" that does not necessarily mean that this 
form is comparable with a genuine hominid fossil with an 825 
cc. brain if that hominid were much smaller in body size. The 
gorilla, on the average, has a brain 25 per cent larger than that 
of a chimpanzee, but that is no proof that the gorilla is one- 
fourth more intelligent than a chimpanzee. Some of the Nean- 
derthals had larger brains than modern man but that does not 
mean that he was more intelligent than modern man. Although 
Pithecanthropus had only 900 cc. and the holotypic Sinanthropus, 
1000 cc., many of the fossil finds had immensely large brains 
far surpassing modern man. Some of the most amazing were 
Boskop Man, 1830 ccc. (Lower Pleistocene), Chancelade, 1670 
ec. (Upper Paleolithic), Predmost, 1590 cc. (Cro Magnon), Spy 
Man, 1560 cc. (Neanderthalian), Skuhl V, 1600 cc. (Cro Mag- 
noid), Grimaldi, 1580 cc. (Negroid Cro Magnon), Bonaduz 
skulls, 1720-1630 cc. (Iron Age, Switzerland), Neolithics in 
England, 1533 cc., Wadjak Man, 1550 cc. (Neolithic in Aus- 
tralia). With modern man’s brain size running from 1300 cc. 
to about 1450 cc. it becomes apparent that the brain of man has 
become progressively smaller.*® 


It is not entirely clear which neurological structures affect 
intelligence. Many specializations in the human cortex are cer- 
tainly as important as size. The largest modern human brain 
ever described (1800 cc.) belonged to a Russian who spent most 
of his life as an inmate of an insane asylum, while the smallest 
modern human brain I have read about was that of an idiotic 
Bantu woman which measured in the neighborhood of 900 cc. 

How much absolute brain size can be of use in classifying 
fossil forms is, at any rate, doubtful at the present time. 


4. Sex 


It is a well-known organic fact that the female of a species 
never manifests the distinct characteristics of that particular 
form to the extent that the male does. A male and a female 


27 W. W. Howells, in Origin and Evolution of Man, Op. Cit., p. 88, 
raises this estimate to “850, possibly 950 cc.” 

28 N. Lahovary, “Les origines humaines et la dominution du volume 
du cerveau chez l’homme depuis le paleolithique,” Anthropos, Vol. XLI- 
XLIV, 1946-49, pp. 99-101. 
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skull of the same species are differentiable on this basis. Thus 
a male Neanderthal skull will be more massive, thicker, rougher, 
with a more pronounced bun-shaping of the occiput and larger 
superorbitals. This sexual differentiation is known as pedo- 
morphism,” i.e., the tendency for the adult female to retain its 
infantile features. Since the male adult tends to manifest the 
specializations of its species to their fullest extent, it must be 
apparent that the comparison, let us say, of a modern male 
skull with that of a female fossil may be very misleading. It is 
interesting to recall in this connection that Piltdown, Swans- 
combe and a few of the other ancient “moderns” are said to be 
the skulls of females. It is for this reason that some have 
raised the question as to the validity in assessing the status of 
any form if you only have a female fossil for purposes of com- 
parison. For it may well be that if you found the male repre- 
sentative the gracility of the forehead and the smoothness of 
the occiput and other such characteristics of the female skull 
which induced the assessor to label the female example “modern” 
might have given way to bony growths that would make you 
change your opinion. 

This whole question of assessment on a morphological basis 
is fraught with difficulty. The general assumption (now ap- 
parently proven to be false) was made by paleontologists that 
the cruder the form the older it was. A good example of the 
application of this rule of the thumb can be seen in Weiden- 
reich’s analysis of the Sinanthropus finds on a purely morpho- 
logical basis. Since the 40 or so Sinanthropus individuals were 
found in geologically undatable chalk hills, he attempted to in- 
troduce a chronology for these forms by dividing them into three 
groups. The ten crudest were arbitrarily labeled Pithecanthro- 
poid, the next less crude group of twenty individuals were as- 
signed to the Sinanthropus group, while the last ten, the least 
crude of the lot, were called Neanderthaloid. He then proceeded 
to give this scale of crudity a chronological rating, with the 
Pithecanthropoids the oldest, followed by the Sinanthropoids, 
and finally the Neanderthaloids the youngest. It was probably 
the same line of reasoning that led him to oppose the early 
moderns. 

Weidenreich® went still further in his “morphological spec- 


29The opposite tendency is known as gerontomorphism. 
80 F, Weidenreich, Apes, Giants and Man (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1945). 
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ulations. When he saw the large molars of Gigantopithecus and 
the large teeth of Meganthropus and Pithecanthropus Robustus, 
he automatically assigned an extra hundred thousand years for 
them beyond Pithecanthropus Erectus. What was still worse, 
he claimed that the large teeth were proof that these early forms 
were giants. From this there evolved his theory that the oldest 
representatives of man must have been of gigantic stature from 
8 to 12 feet tall. As we now know, large teeth are not a proof of 
giantism for the Australopithecinae, as we noted above, have 
teeth as large as Meganthropus, and yet their long bone frag- 
ments and other skeletal material give no evidence of these 
African forms having been giants. If, perchance, the third molar 
of Gigantopithecus had been that of a female, and therefore, 
smaller, the “giant” origin of the human race might never have 
entered his mind. 


5. Rules of Interpretation 


In all the theories and hypotheses about early man the 
paleontologists have been constantly making use of a number 
of so-called organic laws that have not been too well established. 
The most frequently applied method in the field of paleontology 
has been the comparative anatomical method. A start is usually 
made with modern living forms. One might compare man with 
the apes, for instance, or with the shark, or with Tarsius, or 
some other living form. Let it be stated categorically that noth- 
ing can be learned about the history of man by comparing him 
with a horse or a whale or a chimpanzee, or with any other liv- 
ing form. It is absolutely nonsensical to try and place any of 
these forms somewhere back on the “tree of man” because 
neither the horse, nor the whale, nor the shark, nor the chim- 
panzee nor any living form is ancestral to anything. In other 
words, the homologies found between man and living forms is a 
non-historical seriation and should be recognized as such from 
the beginning. Also such biogeographical data on forms living 
at the same instant is non-historical, for it lacks the time ele- 
iment. No one can be ancestral to his own grandfather.*: It 
follows from this that it is also invalid to use such structural 
seriations among contemporary forms as patent proof of an 
historical series. To look upon the “morphological age” of fossil 
hominid forms as the key to their historical arrangement as 


31 If the Australopithecinae turn out to be Middle and Late Pleistocene, 
man would be much older than they. 
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.Weidenreich did, is one of the most glaring examples of this 


fallacy. Similarly, to discuss the Australopithecinae as possible 
ancestors of man as long as they remain undated, is blatant 
nonsense. Ancestors must precede descendants in time. Only 
when you have proven that these African forms are older than 
any true hominids is it legitimate to raise the question of their 
relationship to modern man. The question of their ancestral 
relationship could then be weighed and given a positive or nega- 
tive answer. 

Another rule of the biologists when applied to man has been 
similarly abused, namely, the principle of morphological corre- 
lation. Cuvier already defined it for us. The principle states 
that all parts of an organic form are interrelated in such a way 
that you cannot change one without the other. In applying this 
principle, we are told, it is possible to identify whole animals 
from their parts. If a paleontologist, for instance, finds an 
ungulate tooth, he will proceed to declare that it belonged to an 
animal with hoofed feet, even though he has not found the feet. 
This sort of jig-saw puzzling has led many a scientist to make 
a fool of himself. It is clear from a thousand and one examples 
that the same parts in related animals may not have evolved in the 
same way. It is not valid, therefore, to point to the crude skull 
of Neanderthal and on that basis reject the earlier appearance 
of modern-like forms. Weidenreich committed this faux pas 
when he rejected the lower jaw of Piltdown because he said a 
crude jaw and a modern-like skull could not go together. It 
should also warn us against accepting too easily many of these 
so-called reconstructions of “missing parts.” It is true, each 
individual must be an integrated organism, and all of its parts 
mutually correspond, but when dealing with unknown quanti- 
ties extrapolation®? is a very hazardous procedure. 

A third procedure of the biologists is one of their most de- 
lightful pastimes, that of arranging forms into genera, species, 
races, subraces, etc. There is much confusion to this day in the 
very definition of a genus or a species among the biologists. 
Mayr,** one of the most recent to attempt to define genus and 


32 Tt is becoming more and more apparent that ancient man was more 
variable than is modern man. Whatever may have been the reasons for 
this, modern relatively homogeneous homo is certainly an incorrect yard- 
stick for measuring the variability of extinct forms before we know more 
about them. 

33 Ernst Mayr, “Tlaxonomic, Cathegories in Fossil Hominids,” in 
Origin and Evolution of Man, Op. Cit., pp. 109-116. 
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species, admits that the “delimitation of these groups... is fre- 
quently subjective and arbitrary.” In one breath he tells us 
that “the whole problem of the origin of man depends...on 
the proper definition and evaluation of taxonomic categories,” 
and then immediately declares that “there is no such thing as a 
recognized generic character.” How far one can go in this direc- 
tion can be seen by long lists of traits from which far reaching 
conclusions are drawn. Sometimes these traits are said to be 
genetically independent, while others are considered parts of 
a complex. Gregory built up a whole evolutionary sequence 
from fish to man on the basis of teeth. More recently, Wash- 
burn* looks upon the gluteus maximus as the key to all evolu- 
tion with such conviction that he thinks he can make a man out 
of a chimpanzee by operating on him and rearranging his 
gluteus maximus to give full extension to his legs. 

There is not one of these scientists** that will give you a com- 
plete definition of Homo Sapiens and yet they go on using the 
modern relatively homogeneous Homo as the standard for all 
classifications. Until we know more about the complete range 
of variation in all the representatives of man, any system of 
categories is the product of its author’s “intuition” and as we 
so often experience in such a method, one man’s intuition usually 
tells him that the intuition of the other fellow is all wrong. 

Other principles used with reckless abandon by the experts 
have been subjected to great scrutiny in recent times and found 
defective in many respects. One might mention the gigantism 
principle of Weidenreich discussed above. In most of organic 
nature an increase from a smaller to a larger form has been 
more frequent than the reverse. Today, also such old standbys 
as “the irreversibility of evolution” and “orthogenesis” are no 
longer accepted as true.*’ In the course of their evolution, forms 
may gain or lose traits, and the direction of evolution is seldom 
if ever unilinear. General trends can be detected, or course, but 
these trends may vary in rate and direction, even to the point of 
cessation and reversal. Trends are for the most part adaptive 


34 William K. Gregory and Marcelle Roigneau, Introduction to Human 
Anatomy (New York: American Museum of Natural History, 1937), 
pp. 41-53. 

35 Op. Cit., p. 71. 

86 Cf. in this regard T. D. Stewart, “Earliest Claimed Representatives 
of Homo Sapiens,” in Origin and Evolution of Man, Op. Cit., pp. 97-105. 

87 Cf. George Gaylord Simpson, “Historical Biology Bearing on Human 
Origins,” in Origin and Evolution of Man, Op. Cit., pp. 61-65. 
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and in the direction of specialization. Although some non- 
adaptive trends appear, they usually are correlative to other 
changes that are adaptive. 

In a certain sense, however, man has “specialized in de- 
specialization,” for all the known fossils of Homo, despite their 
great diversity, can well be interpreted as nothing more than 
geographical variants.** Man, indeed, has occupied more and 
more different ecological environments than any animal. The 
very fact that he has been able to occupy and adapt himself 
successfully to so many diverse extremes and still remain within 
the bounds of his species is probably the strongest proof of the 
unity of man. It may well be, therefore, that our difficulties in 
classifying such diverse forms as Pithecanthropus, Neanderthal, 
and modern man in one grouping are nothing more than a re- 
flection of man’s highly complicated and diversified history. The 
struggle at times made great demands and even educed a num- 
ber of what one might biologically call incomplete attempts at 
speciation. In all probability the disappearance of certain forms 
from the geological record simply mark the downfall and de- 
struction of those representatives, that in their adaptive excres- 
cences (induced, perhaps, by an inhospitable environment) 
reached the bounds of species and succumbed. The history of 
modern times has also shown us how intolerant man is of com- 
petitors. Culturally advanced groups have repeatedly wiped out 
their more primitive brothers. In 1869 the last Tasmanian sur- 
vivor died in London; the Newfoundland Beotuks have disap- 
peared without any ever having written their history; many 
believe that the superior Cro Magnon eliminated Neanderthal, 
his cruder rival. 

Man has often proven himself independent of environment 
by conquering it or changing it. He has remained sufficiently 
generalized to be capable of spreading into another environment 
and acquiring the requirements for survival in that locality. 
This is what was meant above by the statement that man has 
specialized in despecialization. From a purely natural stand- 
point, therefore, and apart from his superior spiritual endow- 


88 They express this today by calling man a Polytypic Species. To 
quote Mayr (Op. Cit., p. 111), “The species of the modern systematist is 
polytypic and multidimensional. It is polytypic because it is composed of 
lower units, such as subspecies and local populations .. . local distinct 
populations have been referred to as races.” In this arrangement all the 
forms of men, ancient primitive, ancient modern, and modern, would be 
comprehended in One Species, with regional and temporal variants. 
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ments, every biologist must reognize man as the crown of all 
creation. 


6. The Australopithecine Problem 


The most startling development in the whole fossillary story 
of the past twenty-five years was the discovery of the Austra- 
lopithecines, now, following Gregory, often referred to as the 
man-apes of South Africa. It all began in 1924 with the Taungs 
baby “ape” with its 520 cc. brain and small incisors. The dentition 
of Kromdraii and Sterkfontein called for the label “humanoid,” 
in the 1930’s. Hopwood’s Proconsul I and Limnopithecus were 
too fragmentary but in the 1940’s the stream of finds astounded 
everyone. There was Proconsul II (1941), still an ape, but hardly 
on the line from Propliopithecus to the chimpanzees. The treas- 
ure trove continued after the war with Prometheus at Makapan 
(1947), Paranthropus Crassidens at Swartkrans (1949), Ster- 
fontein V (1947), and the large brained individual at Swart- 
krans (1950). This last mentioned form, according to Broom, 
had a brain capacity of 850-950 cc. 


Do these fossils represent big brained apes or small brained 
hominids? According to Broom* and others, their long bones 
are those of a being of erect posture and bipedal gate. Dart* 
claims they made use of tools, but his conclusions are disputed. 
The teeth, though large are on the human side. The incisors, for 
instance, are smaller than those of a modern adult gorilla. 

There can be no doubt that the Australopithecines are the 
crux of much of the speculation going on today concerning the 
origins of man. These plains-living “apes,” walking erect on 
two feet, had their arms and hands free for tool using. The 
brain size is beyond that of adult gorillas (c.600 cc.) and, if 
Broom’s reconstruction of the latest finds at Swartkrans proves 
correct, is within the range of Pithecanthropus Erectus. 


The time element is in utter confusion. The time range for 
these forms runs all the way from 150,000 years ago back to 
Miocene (7-19 million years ago). As was pointed out above, 
until the dating of these forms is certified, it does not serve 
much purpose to discuss whether they were man’s ancestors or 
cousins. If some day they are relegated once and for all to the 


39 R. Broom, “Discoveries from South Africa,’ London Illustr. News, 
Sept. 10, 1949, p. 378. 

40R. A. Dart, “The Predatory Implemental Technique of Australo- 
pithecus,” Amer. J. Phys. Anthrop., n. s., Vol. VII, pp. 1-38. 
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simian group, they will be looked upon as forms which attempted 
evolution toward the line of man but did not quite make it. If 
they are eventually accepted into the hominid group then we 
must radically change our ideas about the range of human varia- 
tion. At this early stage in the discussion, with so many essen- 
tial points still in doubt, this much seems to have become clear, 
namely, that we have spent too much time balancing ‘“anthro- 
poid” and “human,” “man” and “ape.” Much of the discussion 
has been directed toward analyzing the crude fossils in terms of 
their proximity to the anthropoid line. It was such thinking 
that forced Weidenreich to reject the jaw of Piltdown. Every- 
thing crude in a human does not necessarily become simian." 
In the future we must consider man as a unit and the anthro- 
poids as a unit. As we learned above, morphological homologies 


are not per se indisputable proof of genetic association. His- 


torically proven associations require other proof. Until we have 
the full range of human variation, and, as the Australopithecines 
demand, until we have the full range of anthropoid variation, 
speculation about man’s physical origins must remain unrealistic 
and disappointingly sterile. 


7. Conclusion 


The outstanding lesson taught us in this brief discussion is 
that the blind adherence to “pure morphology,” that character- 
ized the experts in this field in the past, erroneously disregarded 
the aid of ethnology (culture), paleontology (history), and ge- 
ology (chronology). Discussion of a long series of trait lists for 
purposes of taxonomy and classification is of little value until we 
know more about the functional and morphogenetic import of 
these traits. We should always keep in mind that fossil finds 
are fortuitous and that the sample (even of the Neanderthals) 
is to date, inadequate. The variability of forms must be recog- 
nized both vertically and horizontally and preoccupation with 
the relatively homogeneous modern Homo Sapiens is highly 
misleading. At some stages in man’s development the existing 
forms may have been extremely variable, while at other times, 
the range of variation may have become comparatively narrow. 
The weighting of traits on some scale of primitivity must be 


41S, L. Washburn, “Thinking about Race,” in This is Race, ed. by 
Earl W. Count (New York: Henry Schuman, 1950), p. 698 states: “The 
practice of comparing individual races directly to the apes should be 
abandoned . . . races have nearly all of their ancestry in common.” 
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qualified by both the concepts of specialization and pedomorphism 
as well as the evident disharmony in the rate of evolution for 
different traits and at different stages in man’s development. 
Perhaps, now that the great variability of Neanderthal has been 
recognized, we may be able to ascend to a higher level of ob- 
‘servation and thus extend our perspective sufficiently to see 
‘and comprehend the history of man and all the representatives 
of man, as an integrated unit, as one Homo Sapiens. 

It might be well to add a word of caution to those sociologists 
who are accustomed to spend a few of their classes in “Intro- 
ductory Sociology” discussing primitive man. This brief paper 
should warn them against taking any particular anthropologist 
and following him completely since in a short time his “theory 
of evolution” may lose its popularity to be followed by one that 
‘contradicts it on all points. Somewhat hesitatingly I would even 
raise the question of the advisability of making this effort at all. 
The question of man’s physical origins is highly complicated, 
to say the least. Most of all, however, intelligent discussion in 
this field presupposes so much background in the biological 
sciences and covers such a wide field, that one wonders whether 
the smattering students might receive in a few lectures does 
not do more harm than good. Positively it would seem that 
we have reached the point where our Catholic Universities and 
Colleges should think seriously about introducing a complete 
course of Introductory Anthropology. Only in this way can we 
expect our students to gain an appreciable knowledge of the 
many problems of the physical origins of man which together 
with an understanding of his culture and society is an essential 
part of a modern liberal education. 


SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V. D. 
Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 
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Very Reverend Arthur F. Bukowski will lecture on “Status of Civil 
Rights in Michigan” on February 17, 1952. This lecture, one of a series 
of nine by various speakers, will be sponsored by the Catholic Interracial 
Council of Detroit. 


University of Notre Dame. Mr. Russell Barta will continue as a 
graduate assistant, handling introductory courses in the Department of 
Sociology during 1951-1952. 

Notre Dame now has a total of thirty graduate students in the 
sociology department, about evenly divided between Correctional Adminis- 
tration and General Sociology. 

Dr. John Kane’s college text on the family will be published in the 
Spring, 1952. 

On February 20, 1952, the Graduate School of the University will 
present a symposium on the life and thought of Don Luigi Sturzo. The 
program will be opened with a short address on Don Sturzo’s life and 
career as scholar and statesman. Reflecting his variety of learned interest 
and presenting his thought in its different aspects will be papers by 
members of the faculty on the method of sociology, on political theory, 
on the history and theory of the relation of Church and State and on the 
problems of internationalism. 


Loyola University of the South. Lawrence L. Bourgeois has returned 
to the Department of Sociology after an absence of three years for grad- 
uate study at Harvard University. He is teaching courses in race rela- 
tions, methods of research and social problems. 

Dynamics of a City Church, first of a four-volume series entitled 
Southern Parish, was published in September by the University of Chicago 
Press. Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., head of the Department of Sociology, 
directed the research in an urban parish which is the basis for this book. 
The funds for the study were granted by a joint research committee of 
Loyola of the South and the Carnegie Foundation. 


The national board of trustees of Pi Gamma Mu, social science honor 
society, has approved the establishment of a chapter at New Mexico 
Highlands University at Las Vegas, N.M. The fields included in Pi 
Gamma Mu are history, political science, economics, geography, sociology 
and anthropology. Dr. James E. McKeown is a member of the local 
board of sponsors. 


Providence College reports the addition of two to the faculty of the 
Department of Sociology. They are Reverend Edward Q. McSweeney, O.P. 
(Ph.D., Fribourg), and Reverend Florent G. Martin, O.P. (Ph.D., Laval). 


Brother D. Augustine of La Salle College, Philadelphia, was general 
chairman of the regional meeting of the Agency-School Committee on 
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Preparation for Public Social Welfare on November 3. When the state- 
wide meeting of the committee is held at Harrisburg, February 8 and 9, 
1952, Brother Augustine will chair the panel on Evaluating the Qualities 
of Prospective Social Workers. 

Mr. Donald Barrett of La Salle College is currently chairman of the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the ACSS. 


St. Louis University. Miss Mary Jo Huth has been appointed graduate 
fellow in sociology. There are now sixty graduate majors in the de- 
partment. 

The Bruce Publishing Company has the manuscript of Marriage and 
the Family by Mihanovich, Schnepp and Thomas. 


Sister Mary Edward, C.S.J., Chairman of the Sociology Department 
at the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, has been appointed as a member- 
at-large on the Case Work Council of the Greater St. Paul Community 
Chest and Council, Inc. At the monthly meetings the urgent problems 
confronting local agencies are discussed and policies are formulated. 

Volunteer services to the hospitals and various social work agencies 
in St. Paul have been coordinated this year at the College of St. Catherine 
through the Confraternity Commission of N.F.C.C.S. and the Volunteer 
Bureau of the St. Paul Community Chest. Emphasis has been placed on 
the relationship of the student vocation and spiritual and corporal works 
of mercy in the community. 


The National Catholic Rural Life Conference sponsored an Inter- 
national Catholic Congress on rural problems in Rome the last week in 
June, 1951. Two hundred delegates were present from eighteen countries. 
A study was made of ten rural problems on the international level. The 
results have been printed in a booklet by the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference. The sessions of the Congress were held at Castelgondolfo. 


Rivier College. The Department of Sociology has extended its offer- 
ings by introducing a course in Sociology Applied to Nursing. In addition, 
a course in Introductory Sociology is being offered on the Adult Educa- 
tion level. 


College of St. Mary of the Springs. During the week of November 12, 
the Social Service Commission of the NFCCS sponsored an exhibit booth 
at the annual Ohio Welfare Conference in Columbus. The theme of the 
conference was “The Family Together” and the booth distributed Catholic 
literature on family life and other aspects of the social problem of interest 
to professional and volunteer social workers. Sister Thomas Albert, O.P., 
is the moderator of the Commission. 


Mount St. Mary’s College. A course in International Economic and 
Social Problems, conducted by Dr. Bernard Bierman, is being offered by 
Mount St. Mary’s in Los Angeles. Topics to be studied will be: war and 
peace, race as a sociological problem, communism, human rights, technical 
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assistance to undeveloped areas, post war social conditions, displaced 
persons, etc. 


The Semaine Sociale of Canada held its twenty-eighth meeting, 
October 4-7, 1951, in Sherbrooke. The general theme was “The Social 
Role of Charity.” Reverend Joseph-Papin Archambault, S.J., President 
of the Semaines Sociales and renowned sociologist of French Canada, 
addressed the audience at the first meeting. French Canadians heard 
such speakers as Mr. Felix Desrocher, Librarian at the Federal Parlia- 
ment, and Mr. Roland Vinette, Professor at the Psychological Institute of 
the University of Montreal. The courses will be published in a volume 
entitled Le role social de la charité. Copies may be obtained at the cost 
of $2.00 by addressing requests to Secrétariat des Semaines Sociales, 
25 rue Jarry Ouest, Montreal. Two faculty members of Rivier College, 
Nashua, N.H., attended the conferences. 


A program of preprofessional training in social work, 
planned according to the suggestions of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Social Work, has been in operation at Our 
Lady of Cincinnati College for the past eight years. In Volume 
V, Number 4 (December 1944) of THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, there is a brief description of its origin, 
aims, and early development. We shall here attempt to give a 
brief evaluation of our program of preprofessional training in 
the light of the realization of its aims. 

As stated in Volume V of THE REVIEW, “This course... was 
originally intended to give seniors, majoring in sociology and 
planning to attend a graduate school of social work, an oppor- 
tunity to see if they really would like the work, and at the 
same time to give the personnel at the Catholic Charities an 
opportunity to evaluate their potential capacity as social work- 
ers.” And a year later, “...our program was extended to in- 
clude juniors majoring in sociology, and our original aims, men- 
tioned above, were enlarged. In accordance with the suggestions 
of the Association, we planned and subsequently executed...a 
program that would fit our graduates to step immediately into 
some fields of social work for which trained workers cannot be 
provided at present.” Yet another aim is mentioned, namely, 
“...to interest Catholic young ladies in the fields of social 
service.” These, then, are the three objectives of our prepro- 
fessional program. 

The total number of students who were graduated with a 
major in sociology (classes 1944-1951 inclusive) is eighty. 
Seventy of these took either one or two years of the training 
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program: fifty-six taking the junior and senior courses, twelve 
taking only the junior course, and two taking only the senior 
course. Of the fifty-six who completed the two years of training, 
nine went on for graduate study in social work, and thirteen 
found employment in the field of social work immediately after 
graduation. Of the twelve students who took the junior year 
but chose to discontinue their training in the senior year, three 
again took up their interest in the field after graduation: one 
going on for graduate study and the other two being employed 
by social agencies. The two students who took only the course 
designed for seniors also went on for graduate study in social 
work. 

Regarding the nine students who permanently gave up their 
interest in social work after one year of training, one objective 
of our training program was realized, namely, “to see if they 
really would like the work.” On the other sixty-one students who 
took all or part of the training program, we base the following 
percentages: almost 25 per cent (fifteen students) were em- 
ployed by social agencies immediately after graduation. In them 
was realized another objective, to “fit our graduates to step 
immediately into some fields of social work for which trained 
workers cannot be provided at present.” Almost 20 per cent 
(twelve students) pursued or are pursuing graduate study in 
social work. Father Murray points out: “There is a great need 
for social workers trained in Catholic philosophical thinking in 
both the public and private fields.” ' And it would seem that 
our preprofessional program has contributed its bit to the re- 
cruitment of such social workers, thus realizing another of its 
aims, namely, “to interest Catholic young ladies in the fields 
of social service.” 

It may be of interest to mention the various types of agencies 
by which our students were employed immediately after gradua- 
tion. The list includes agencies in five states: Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, West Virginia, and Florida. It contains such names as: 
City Relief Office, Department of Public Welfare, Child Welfare 
Agency, Catholic Charities, County Welfare Department, Red 
Cross, State Department of Public Assistance, Travels Aid, and 
Veterans Administration. 

The question may arise: What other fields of occupation 
were entered by the remaining forty-three students who took 


1 Raymond W. Murray, C.S.C., Introductory Sociology, New York: 
F. S. Crofts & Co., Inc., 1947, p. 26. 
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all or part of the preprofessional training? Nineteen of these 
became teachers in parochial schools: one was employed by the 
Board of Education as home visitor; four entered personnel 
work which required some training in interviewing; five were 
employed by airlines as reservationists. The remaining students 
either married shortly after graduation or entered fields of em- 
ployment on which their preprofessional training had little or 
no bearing. The airline reservationists state that their training 
in interviewing has been an asset to them in their work. The 
teachers likewise state that this training has helped them in 
their interviews with parents, and that their experience in 
making home visits has given them greater insight into their 
pupils’ problems. It would seem, then, that even outside the field 
‘of social work, our preprofessional training program is of value. 

It is well to remember that this evaluation covers a period of 
eight years. From the viewpoint of social agencies, there may 
be a discouraging note in reply to the question: About how long 
do college graduates remain in the field of social work? Of the 
twelve students who went on for graduate study, four are still 
engaged in study: one in her first year and three in their second 
year. Of the other eight who pursued graduate study, only three 
are now engaged in social work. Of the fifteen who entered 
social service immediately after graduation, only five are now 
in the field. 

But from the standpoint of Christian family life, the picture 
is more encouraging, for those who retired from the field of 
social service, did so in order to take up the art of homemaking. 
Here too, let us hope, their preprofessional as well as their pro- 
fessional training will stand them in good stead. 
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Southern Parish. Vol. 1: Dynamics of a City Church. By Joseph 
Fichter, S.J. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. 
Pp. ix+283. $5.00. 


This report of parish life at “St. Mary’s” has been awaited 
for its promise of a first full-length sociological portrait of a 
type of social group relatively neglected by investigators. It is 
to be a four-volume work. The first volume, which is that under 
review, presents the data on parish membership and religious 
observance in “Riverside,” a long-established neighborhood in 
a large southern city. Succeeding volumes will treat the paro- 
chial associations, family life and the school, and the relations 
of parishioners to extra-religious and community activities. 
With financial assistance from the Carnegie Foundation and 
Loyola University of the South, data were gathered under the 
author’s direction by ten observers who attended all parochial 
functions during an entire year, and by six Jesuit priests whose 
services in interviewing were obtained for a limited period. No 
previous study of an American Catholic parish has been con- 
ceived on such a scale or conducted with the aid of a comparable 
research staff. 


A special claim may be made for Volume I. While several 
careful studies of observance have been based on census data — 
those of Kelly, McCaffrey, and Schnepp, for example — the 
present work attempts to present the statistical findings of a 
parish census within the broader framework of a study of paro- 
chial functions. The data obtained from anecdotal reporting are 
especially important in this regard. Performance of each major 
religious function of the parish — reception of the sacraments, 
attendance at Mass and public devotions, observance of Lent, 
preaching, etc. — is measured against the “ideal” established 
by the teaching and legislation of the Church. Occasional prac- 
tical judgments about pastoral policy are based upon the results 
of the comparisons. 

Allowing for exceptions due to local custom, “St. Mary’s” 
would seem to be not untypical of urban Catholic parishes in 
this country. A detailed summary of the findings cannot be 
presented here. In comparison with the results obtained by 
other investigators mentioned above, a somewhat smaller pro- 
portion of baptized Catholics in “Riverside” remain practical. 
Of the 10,946 persons within the territory of the parish who 
declared themselves as baptized Catholics, about 39 per cent 
are found to be merely “nominal or dormant” (p. 20); of the 
remaining 6,727 who are treated in this study as “parishioners” 
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(including 291 non-Catholic spouses in mixed marriages), about 
57 per cent are at Mass on the average Sunday. In the analysis 
of observance with respect to the sacraments, the precepts of 
the Church, attendance at public devotions, and conformity to 
Catholic teaching in expressing opinion on morally-relevant 
issues, there emerges “a concept of various circles, the inner 
core of which represents the most ‘Catholic’ parishioners and 
the outer circles the ‘marginal’ Catholics” (p. 16). 


Critical comment on a book of this type should begin logically 
with an inquiry into the reliability of the reporting. Exception 
has already been taken to Father Fichter’s presentation by in- 
terested members of the local clergy. A reviewer unfamiliar 
with the parish or the city cannot undertake to check on the 
facts, however. The general findings of the study are probably 
valid, in spite of statistical discrepancies and errors which re- 
veal some unfortunate carelessness in the checking of data. A 
few grammatical lapses, ambiguous statements, and misspelled 
renin may be attributed to a similar fault in the reading of the 
proof. 


Fuller presentation of the organization of the research and of 
the techniques employed would certainly have been desirable. The 
significance of data cannot be evaluated properly without knowl- 
edge of the specific procedures used by the investigator. One might 
have wished, too, for further breakdowns on some items of ob- 
servance. Since ethnic factors are apparently significant in this 
parish, their relationship to “dormancy,” attendance at Mass, 
etc., should have been explored. It would have been especially 
interesting to have had a more complete application of the “con- 
cept of various circles” of observance, so that one might have 
known the numbers of parishioners who are regular in attend- 
ance at Sunday Mass, reception of the Eucharist, and other mat- 
ters of obligation or precept. 


The latter approach might have been of special assistance to 
the author in his attempt to present “the dynamics of a city 
church” as a functioning system. Though this book goes farther 
than others have gone in this direction, the system does not 
really “come alive.” This would seem to be due to the priority 
given to the large number of statistical presentations; to the 
introduction of an unintended but familiar negative “slanting” 
in the selection of anecdotes for reporting, somewhat to the 
neglect of the ordinary accepting routine of both priests and 
parishioners; and to the difficulty involved in an attempt to 
formulate a sociologically satisfactory definition of the parish 
(see pp. 13-14, 20, 33, 35, 39). In regard to this latter problem, 
it is impossible to neglect the canonical prescription which ex- 
tends to “dormant” Catholics and even non-Catholics; even when 
slight attention is paid to it, it is still part of the institutional 
concept, and, as a matter of fact, this study itself indicates 
some relations of such persons to the parochial system. These 
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are conceptual problems which require continued effort in future 
investigations. 

There are abundant reasons for gratitude to Father Fichter 
for what he has attempted in this study. The potential practical 
and scientific values of parish research are presently recognized 
by much larger groups of European than American Catholics. 
Catholic sociologists in this country ought, on the one hand, to 
apply their scientific methods to the study of institutions and 
groups which cannot be so effectively reached by those outside 
the Church, and, on the other, to seize opportunities to serve 
the Church through their own peculiar talent and specialized 
training. 

C. J. NUESSE 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Social Behavior and Personality: Contributions of W. I. Thomas 
to Theory and Social Research. Edited by Edmund H. Vol- 
kart. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1951. Pp. 
ix+338. $3.00. 


The influence of W. I. Thomas on the development of Ameri- 
can social science was profound and extensive. Park has credited 
him with establishing the tradition of research characteristic of 
the Chicago School. Pauline Young, in Scientific Social Surveys 
and Research, has written: “There is perhaps no other single 
sociologist who has so profoundly influenced American field re- 
search students as has Dr. Thomas.” Many of the concepts 
which he formulated, such as “social disorganization,” ‘‘defini- 
tion of the situation,” or the “four wishes,” are known to every 
student of sociology. Contrary to the early sociologists, Thomas 
never attempted a final synthesis of his ideas. He seems not to 
have been interested in overall “systems” as such. His primary 
interest appears to have been in discovering ways of studying 
human behavior. 


During the later years of his life, all of Thomas’ books were 
out of print and his articles were generally unavailable. Further, 
some of his most thoughtful writings remained in typescript or 
mimeographed form. Shortly after his death the Social Science 
Research Council appointed a Committee to study the possibili- 
ties of making his writings more accessible to the public. The 
Committee commissioned Edmund Volkart to prepare a volume 
which would review and integrate W. I. Thomas’ major contri- 
butions to sociological and social-psychological theory and 
method, and would also make available a selection of his out-of- 
print and unpublished materials. 

The editor has performed his task very well. In an intro- 
ductory chapter, “Social Behavior and the Defined Situation,” 
he presents a synthesis of Thomas’ major contributions. This 
is as excellent a brief summary of Thomas’ work as has been 
written. The selections are presented in four sections: social 
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science and social behavior, social behavior and personal dy- 
namics, social behavior and cultural dynamics, and personality 
and culture. Prefatory notes, supplying specific historical and 
theoretical orientations, accompany each selection. Footnotes 
have been added to indicate contrasts and developments in 
Thomas’ thinking, as well as to call attention to pertinent recent 
material. 

Sociologists and social psychologists are indebted to the 
Social Science Research Council and the editor for this timely 
and convenient summary of W. I. Thomas’ contribution to the 
behavior sciences. 

JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Pastoral Counseling. By Carroll A. Wise. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1951. Pp. xi+231. $2.75. 


Books on counseling and personal problems are now becom- 
ing something of a fad. Consequently, at first glance a reader 
might dismiss this book that way. If he has any further interest, 
the word “pastoral” in the title may give him the impression 
that the book is limited to clerics. If he is — as most clerical 
readers of this REVIEW are — a priest, then since this book is 
written by a Protestant minister, he may feel that it has little 
or no application to his priestly work. Actually, the fact that 
so many books on personal problems are appearing now seems 
only to underscore the need for a greater knowledge of counsel- 
ing. Further, while this book is directed to the clergy, all peo- 
ple doing counseling can gain something from the consideration 
of religion and counseling. Finally, although the fact that the 
author is a Protestant minister certainly limits the volume’s 
usefulness for the priest, this does not entirely destroy its value. 

Probably because of their growing consciousness of the lack 
of the Sacrament of Confession, the more responsible Protestant 
theological schools are placing greater and greater emphasis on 
counseling training for their students. A number have well- 
organized internships which enable advanced students to work 
in close cooperation with psychologists and psychiatrists as well 
as with well-known religious counselors. This book is the work 
of one such seminary teacher. The author is Professor of Pas- 
toral Psychology and Counseling at Garrett Biblical Institute. 
Now, this development cannot be completely rejected by priests 
or by Catholic sociologists, psychologists, and psychiatrists sim- 
ply because it is Protestant. We are all too aware of the many 
personal and family problems which confront us. 

Consequently, this book by Dr. Wise can be of real help to 
any Catholic cleric or lay reader. With the exception of one 
remark which seems to be prompted by the author’s resistance 
to “authority and ritual”; one reference advising the minister 
to call on someone else to give contraceptive information; and 
one comment which confuses counseling with the Sacrament of 
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Confession; most of the things said in this book could, if put 
in the proper Catholic framework, have value particularly for 
the priest-reader who is actively engaged in pastoral work. The 
book is neither thorough nor technical. It stays at a popular 
level, and is therefore easy to read. But, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, it is helpful not so much for what it says directly as 
for the various things it brings to the reader’s mind as he applies 
its contents to Catholic settings and situations. 

In general, the author’s counseling point of view can be said 
to be Rogerian, that is, it follows the general point of view of 
counseling presented much more thoroughly in Carl] R. Rogers, 
Counseling and Psychotherapy. He does, however, extend the 
use of counseling to those things which a representative of re- 
ligion, rather than a psychologist, would be called upon to do, 
such as visiting the sick and counseling the bereaved. If the 
priest-reader, particularly, is not too disturbed by the theologi- 
cal vagueness which pervades the book, he may find, as this re- 
viewer did, that it contains some provocative and worth-while 
thoughts. 

CHARLES A. CURRAN 
St. Charles College Seminary, Columbus 15, Ohio 


The Mind Of A Member. By Alfred D. Sheffield and Ada Eliot 
Sheffield. New York: Exposition Press, Inc., 1951. Pp. vii+ 
208. $4.00. 


The simple theme of this book is that social work has much 
to offer to group relationships. The authors attempt to show 
that family case-work has been efficient in utilizing the func- 
tional approach, and can be still more so by adopting the modern 
situational approach. They then proceed to show how social 
work may be applied to industrial relations, especially through 
viewing every situation in terms of the individuals’ appreciation 
of the roles that they play in the “community” called the fac- 
tory. They assert that there is an association between living- 
patterns acquired in the home and adjustment-patterns in the 
factory; thus the social worker, by orienting the individual to 
life in both situations, enables him to have a more satisfying 
existence in our complex culture pattern. 

Though the ideas of the Sheffields are simple enough, the 
style in which they are presented is not. As a matter of fact, 
it is little short of agony to read the book. Coined expressions, 
weak attempts at humor, extremely poor grammatical construc- 
tion, and mass reproduction of meaningless sociological terms, 
far too frequently make understanding impossible. The authors’ 
real intention in writing the book is vague; the haphazard de- 
velopment of the theme — and one is always insecure as to 
what that might be — is confusing. The symbols suggested, 
and then illustrated, for codifying case record material are 
questionable, inasmuch as they must fundamentally depend 
upon one’s definition and distinction between the terms 
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“stimulus, response, condition,” and “motivation.” The 
Sheffields’ implication that they are using these terms according 
to Coutu’s schema in social psychology merely proves — to any- 
one familiar with Coutu’s work — that their lack of logic has 
been borrowed from a master at it. 

ANITA YOURGLICH 
Seattle University, Seattle, Wash. 


Social Choice and Individual Values. By Kenneth J. Arrow. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1951. Pp. xi+99. $2.50. 


Current theories of welfare economics are incorrect, says 
Dr. Arrow, since they lead to contradictions when carried to 
their logical conclusions. Mathematical methods are used to 
support this contention. The step-by-step analysis, with 
thorough explanation of the procedures and frequent factual 
illustrations, can be followed by the careful non-mathematical 
reader. 


As against the current tendency to set up merely economic 
criteria, the author proposes five conditions for the social wel- 
fare function: the social ordering of alternatives must be gen- 
erated by individual ordering; there must be a positive associa- 
tion of social and individual values; there must be independence 
of irrelevant alternatives; the social welfare function is not 
to be imposed; and, it is not to be dictatorial. 


Concluding that some sort of social ethics is essential, the 
author gives an unsatisfying solution: “Ethical absolutism is 
unsatisfying to a mind brought up in the liberal heritage... .” 
Ethical relativism, even though it “leads to the danger of a 
glorification of the status quo, ...still seems to be the better 
alternative” (pp. 84-5). In justice to Arrow, it must be pointed 
out that these assertions occur toward the end of the book and 
are prefaced with this question and answer: “Do these mathe- 
matical restrictions have any social significance? I do not pre- 
tend to have any definite answer...” (p. 81). 

The thesis of the book, that consensus must be the basis 
for social action, is evidently consistent with the democratic 
idea. This should be a popular thesis and it is good to know 
that it can be established mathematically. It gives small com- 
fort to those who advocate using the market mechanism as the 
social welfare function, although Arrow does not rule out the 
market completely and thinks it can be used “as an instrument 
for achieving certain parts of the social optimum, especially if 
it is deliberately manipulated” (p. 86). However, even though 
“the value judgments of citizens’ sovereignty and rationality” 
have usually led to correct conclusions, it would be better to 
place more stress on the validity of the value judgments than 
on the primacy of consensus. 

GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S.M. 


Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 
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An Experiment in the Prevention of Delinquency. By Edwin 
Powers and Helen Witmer. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1951. Pp. xliii+649. $6.00. 

“In every case of criminal reform known to me, someone has 
come to know the man in so intimate and friendly a way that 
he comes to a better understanding of himself and to a truer 
comprehension of the world he lives in.” Could not then such 
a “sustained ego-ideal for boys in trouble” turn them from de- 
linquency? The late Dr. Richard Clarke Cabot financed the 
Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study to find out. This volume is 
the distillate of the 22,000 pages of single-spaced typewritten 
record of the search involving a total of eighty-four persons in a 
study of nine years. Part one, by the director, Edwin Powers, 
describes the effort. 

Part two is an evaluation made by Dr. Helen Witmer, pro- 
fessor of social work of the University of California, Los 
Angeles. She feels that a prevention program measuring suc- 
cess as avoidance of court appearance is rather naive; scarcely 
one and a half per cent of delinquencies become of record. Social 
adjustment she suggests as the criterion; adjustment to imme- 
diate situations, rather than terminal. But whatever the cri- 
terion, the test group shows little improvement over the con- 
trols. Dr. Witmer concludes that the Cabot hypothesis is dis- 
proved at least for seriously neurotic delinquents. But his in- 
tention that religion be central to the treatment was largely 
ignored. Only his personal appointee, counselor Margaret G. 
Reilly, followed his directive; her success was the highlight of 
the whole study. Otherwise, as one boy remarked, “They taught 
me the name of snakes, what to do in case of fire, how to make 
a boat, and how not to steal and hop trucks.” Was it not George 
Washington’s deathbed warning, ‘““Beware of the man who at- 
tempts to teach morality without religion’? 

This study proves the great difficulty of natural science 
measurements of human relationships. It is so frequently forced 
to resort to informed common sense judgments that one may 
ask why not be content with such from the beginning. 

JOHN E. COOGAN, S.J. 

University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 


Selected Essays in Family Law. Compiled and Edited by a Com- 
mittee of the Association of American Law Schools. Brook- 
lyn: The Foundation Press, Inc., 1950. Pp. xv+1122. $9.50. 


The Association of American Law Schools has prepared this 
volume of Selected Essays in Family Law in keeping with its 
policy of reprinting in convenient form distinguished essays in 
the different fields of the law. Each essay has been carefully 
selected by a committee appointed for this purpose and we are 
told that many experts in the field of law and the social sciences 
have been called upon for assistance in judging the value of 
each contribution. The articles reprinted in full have been 
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chosen not only for their intrinsic merit, but also because they 
serve to fill out the different parts of Family Law and thus pre- 
sent a fairly complete picture of the subject as a whole. At the 
end of each section a large number of “Additional Articles” 
carefully selected for their excellence, have been placed for fur- 
ther reference. 


The contents of the work are divided into five parts. Part 
I, “The Place of the Family in Civilization,” deals with family 
interests, religion and the family, and health and the family. 
Part II, “The Creation of the Family Unit,” handles legal re- 
quirements and the effect of invalid marriages. Part III, “The 
Family as a Going Concern,” treats of the rights of children, 
husband and wife — mutual relations other than property, 
property rights of husband and wife, marital property, legal 
position of married women, the child’s position in the family, 
infant’s transactions, the incomplete family of the illegitimate 
child, and protection of family interests. Part IV, “Family Dis- 
organization,” deals with desertion, non-support, divorce, di- 
vorce procedure, divorce effects, non-support of child, and di- 
vorce jurisdiction. The usefulness of the material is enhanced 
by a table of cases and a fairly detailed index. 


It is, of course, rather trite for the reviewer of such a com- 
prehensive volume to indicate that anything like a detailed 
evaluation of the various contributions is out of the question. 
Suffice it to say that this work represents a fairly successful at- 
tempt to gather up in one volume some of the best contributions 
that have been written on family law in the past few decades. 
Considerable attention is paid to the social, psychological, and 
religious aspects of family problems. The position of the 
churches is documented by reprinting ‘“‘The Form of Solemniza- 
tion of Matrimony” from the Book of Common Prayer, “A 
Christian View of Marriage” by the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, and the “Encyclical on Christian Mar- 
riage” by Pope Pius XI. 

The most controversial material in the book is that dealing 
with divorce legislation. The essay on this subject by Lichten- 
berger is superficial and reveals scant knowledge of the factors 
involved in family disorganization. The other essays are en- 
lightening and suggestive; in particular the discussion of the 
thorny problem of divorce jurisdiction merits reading. This 
volume should prove of great service to both teachers and 
students. 

JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. 


Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Essay On Human Love. By Jean Guitton. Translated by Mel- 
ville Chaning-Pearce. With an Introduction by The Ear] of 
Halifax. New York: The Philosophical Library, Inc., 1951. 
Pp. xi+243. $4.50. 
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It is Guitton’s contention that the problem of human love 
provides a fit point of view for the study of the mystery of our 
being to which it is necessarily and intimately related. Human 
love is represented as an essence doomed to imperfection, but 
constantly improved through “sublimation” — this is, in fact, 
the mystery of love, that it allows the images of lower levels of 
life to rise to its own level and subsumes them in its own light. 
Thus, it is love’s ennobling and transforming influence upon the 
flesh which will reconcile the conflict between the flesh and 
spirit. The constant question is whether or not the role of the 
spirit is not that of “assuming” and “sublimating” (two terms 
used in the philosophical sense) what should be spiritualized in 
matter and life and thus preparing a final metamorphosis of 
the energies of the universe for a new and magnificent era. 

Guitton develops his theses through historical, theological, 
and philosophical arguments showing the mystery of love, de- 
velopment of love, and significance of love. The greatest handi- 
cap the reader faces in absorbing the material is the usual dif- 
ficulty in translations — reconciling the European’s framework 
of reference with the American’s understanding of the English 
language. Nevertheless, a careful perusal of the work is espe- 
cially rewarding for those who have long been waiting for an 
explanation of the Christian attitude toward love, celibacy, and 
marriage, and the evolution of that attitude through the ages. 


ANITA YOURGLICH 
Seattle University, Seattle, Wash. 


The Revolt Against Reason. By Arnold Lunn. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1951. Pp. xiv+273. $3.25. 


Twenty years ago Mr. Lunn in The Flight From Reason 
pointed out the unreasonable character of the Victorian and 
then still prevalent view that reality is to be understood in terms 
of matter and motion, quality in terms of quantity, and that Dar- 
win’s account of evolution was acceptable with only slight modi- 
fications, although more and more biologists were beginning to 
voice serious dissatisfaction with Darwinism. The Revolt 
Against Reason is the result of a request made to him to revise 
and enlarge the earlier book. “Some passages from the old 
book,” he says in the Introduction, “are included in The Revolt 
Against Reason, but the new material in this book is greater in 
volume than the whole of the first edition of The Flight From 
Reason. This is to all intents and purposes a new book on an 
old theme.” 

It has been Mr. Lunn’s contention for many years now that, 
unlike their Victorian forebears, many modern intellectuals re- 
ject the Christian faith not because they believe it to be rational- 
ly indefensible, but because they have lost confidence in human 
reason itself and often enough find the faith only too rational 
for their taste. In this book he has taken into account some of 
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the more recent fashions in modern thought, including exist- 
entialism and logical positivism, which he sees as manifestations 
of irrationalism and which have one thing in common: “the tacit 
abandonment of all attempt at reasoned refutation of Chris- 
tianity.” The logical positivist, whom Mr. Lunn suggests we 
call with more truth “illogical negativist,” is content to declare 
that ethical statements like “stealing is wrong” or statements 
about God are meaningless. The only difficulty with the advo- 
cates of logical positivism and other forms of modern irrational- 
ism is that they themselves stand condemned by their own prin- 
ciples and criteria of meaning. Aristotle was right when he 
replied to the irrationalists of his own time that they would 
reduce man to the level of vegetable existence, since vegetables 
never argue about anything. This new book by Arnold Lunn 
will be welcomed by anyone who appreciates a logical argument 
- is not convinced a priori “that the devil has all the best 
unes.” 
ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


They Lived the Faith. By Thomas P. Neill. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. x+388. $4.00. 


The defense of the Church in our day and the effectiveness 
of the social apostolate require that competent laymen play far 
more responsible roles in public and Catholic life. To appre- 
ciate the urgency and importance of such a vocation, laymen 
understandably need motives and models. Professor Neill’s book, 
a series of biographical sketches of thirteen prominent Catholic 
laymen, gives us an excellent source for such motives and models. 

The author’s choice and division of subjects is excellent. 
Since the Church faced serious difficulties in the political, social, 
and intellectual battles of the last century, Neill tells of lay 
fighters on each of those fronts. In politics we see Ireland’s 
O’Connell, peaceful but effective agitator; France’s Montalem- 
bert, legislative leader and orator; Germany’s Windthorst, con- 
queror of Bismarck and the latter’s Kulturkampf; and Ecuador’s 
Garcia Moreno, saintly and successful president. Trying to alle- 
viate the burdens of social inequities, Frederic Ozanam and 
Pauline Jaricot brought Christ’s charity to the people them- 
selves; Albert le Mun sought the same end through social legis- 
lation. In the world of ideas, le Maistre and Veuillot fought for 
loyalty to Rome and papal infallibility before the latter was 
defined, and threw their weight against the excesses of conti- 
nental liberalism; Go6rres on the other hand, no less strong in 
defending the papacy, showed freedom’s compatibility with gen- 
uine Catholicism. Spain’s Donoso Cortes demonstrated the inner 
necessity of liberalism’s eventual decay, while America’s Orestes 
Brownson raised the intellectual prestige of this country’s Ca- 
tholicism and proved the perfect logical harmony between Cath- 
olic life and American citizenship. In England Wilfrid Ward 
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worked to achieve union among Catholic leaders against secu- 
laristic attacks. 

The book gives us a good opportunity to meet these people 
to whom often enough our studies refer us. Besides, Historian 
Neill masterfully strokes for us the setting of the Church’s 
battles in the last century, whose fruits we are still tasting. 
Occasionally the writer’s style is not as mature as his ideas and 
subjects. But that is a minor fault in a book which is heartily 
recommended for both professors and students, and which should 
provide excellent material for student essays and after-dinner 
addresses to lay groups. 

JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER, S.J. 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 


The Development of Human Behavior. By Richard Dewey and 
W. J. Humber. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951. 
Pp. xv+762. $5.50. 


The purpose of this book is to provide the lay reader with a 
basic working knowledge of man’s behavior. The authors point 
out that lack of knowledge concerning the nature of human 
nature among the general populace has led to widespread ex- 
ploitation of individuals in need of advice by clever persons 
posing as psychologists, psychiatrists, “Doctors,” counselors, 
and the like. Some knowledge of human nature is necessary for 
satisfactory social adjustment, and although this book is not 
held up as a cure-all for the personal problems of modern man, 
it is hoped that an intelligent reading of its contents will 
elminate many problems and, where expert advice is necessary, 
it will enable the person in need of counsel to distinguish be- 
tween the adequately trained counselor and the exploiting 
charlatan. 

The presentation of material in the book follows more or less 
closely the usual arrangement in texts of social psychology. Part 
I gives the theoretical framework or “frame of reference,” develop- 
ing concepts in the Cooley-Mead-Dewey-Thomas tradition. Part II 
presents the social psychology of age groups; Part III treats 
abnormal status, deviant roles, and personality; Part IV deals 
with institutions, organizations, and personality; and Part V 
presents a brief treatment of social psychology and ethics. The 
book is well supplied with illustrations, tables, an index of 
names, and a detailed subject index. 

Any reviewer of a text in social psychology must be tempted 
to question the logic of treating social psychology as a separate 
field. It seems legitimate to ask just how “social” psychology 
differs from “individual” psychology with which it is usually 
contrasted. Certainly the individual psychologist cannot be said 
to investigate only mental acts peculiar to isolated individuals. 
Any conception of the individual except as existing with others 
and organized for life in society seems meaningless. The psy- 
chologist examining any mental operation examines of necessity 
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an operation normally working on material given in society and 
culture. Further, it is not clear that social psychology ap- 
proaches the phenomena of the mind from a specific viewpoint. 
The contention is, that in contrast with “general” psychology, it 
is psychology considered under the aspect of its social relevance. 
This is an excellent aim, but a glance at the material: in the 
present text, or in almost any other text of social psychology, 
for that matter, reveals little more than an excellent description 
of social phenomena treated in other fields, colored, to be sure, 
by psychological terminology. It is this inability of the social 
psychologist to distinguish clearly the material and formal as- 
pects of his field of inquiry that causes one to question the utility 
of his approach. 

In all justice to the book under consideration, it should be 
pointed out that it is well arranged, and, in general, accomplishes 
the purpose for which it was written; namely, to supply a basic 
working knowledge of man’s behavior in so far as this knowl- 
edge has been developed by modern social scientists. The text 
lends itself to use in the classroom or for general reading. 

JOHN L. THOMAS, S.J. 
Saint Louis University, Saint Louis 3, Mo. 


Comments and Cases on Human Relations. By F. K. Berrien. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. Pp. xi+500. $4.50. 


It is the thesis of this book that friction and discord in hu- 
man relations can be reduced provided: (1) we develop a clear 
understanding of the context and core of our conflicts in realistic 
rather than abstract terms; (2) we carefully assay the alterna- 
tive lines of action in particular instances; and (3) we attempt 
to predict the consequences of each alternative. Berrien believes 
that, in doing this kind of thinking, we are bound to develop 
some kind of theory about the interaction of the various factors 
in the core and context of our problem. 

In the first section of the book the author develops a general 
picture of human relations problems around the theme of the 
need for social harmony and self-actualization. Nine chapters 
deal with such topics as the communication process, motivation, 
the social factors that in part explain behavior, attitudes, the 
problem of re-educating attitudes, and the nature of democratic 
leadership and authority. 

The second section contains twenty-eight true-life cases, be- 
ginning with those emphasizing the individual and concluding 
with those involving relations between groups. Student study 
of these cases is intended to develop a clinical point of view, a 
syncretistic pattern of thinking, in which the observer strives 
to take into account as many facets and details as possible in 
arriving at an understanding of a situation. 

The case method approach to human relations problems has 
some advantages and many disadvantages. It may be that 
previous efforts in this field have been too theoretical, abstract, 
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and lacking in realism. But this is no reason why we should 
suddenly rush to the opposite extreme. The case method is like- 
ly to stimulate only free-for-all discussions that begin in con- 
fusion and end in frustration. We would be inclined to favor a 
course that explained the Christian philosophy of human rela- 
tions and then attempted, under competent guidance, to apply 
this philosophy to real-life situations. 
JOHN J. O’CONNOR 

Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 


Social Problems. By W. Wallace Weaver. New York: William 
Sloane Associates, 1951. Pp. viii+791. $5.00. 


The author is Associate Professor of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and presents here a readable, almost 
entertaining discussion of a number of situations generally con- 
ceded to be problematical. Footloose, fancy-free, “‘objective,” 
“rational,” he conceives himself to be as he defines a social 
problem: 


...any condition that causes strain, tension, conflict, or 
frustration and interferes with the fulfillment of a 
need.... A Problem situation compels those affected to 
seek a “solution.” It calls for relief through modification 
of the environment — through social changes in the sit- 
uation. 


The study ...does not stop short of proposing or un- 
dertaking remedies.... Nevertheless, we may conclude 
that the obstacles facing a sociologist are greater and that 
the techniques of analysis available to him are less reliable 
than those of the physiologist and the physician (p. 3). 


Part One is a discussion of “The Nature and Scope of Social 
Problems” in a superficially erudite style evaluating, or better, 
citing names and theses of fame. Part Two treats ‘Personal 
Crises,” e.g., provision for medical care, the physically handi- 
capped, mentally deficient, vice and the mores, drug addiction 
and gambling, alcoholism, prostitution, crime and its punish- 
ment and prevention, in seventeen chapters and approximately 
half of the book. 

Part Three treats “Family Discord” and the problem of 
illegitimacy as discussed in the following quotation points up 
the author’s irresponsibility : “When an illegitimate child could be 
killed or exposed, or the prospective mother could be put to 
death, the cultural imperatives worked precisely and conclusive- 
ly.... The churches often denied baptism for the child and 
salvation to the mother... .” 

The last three parts deal with the immigrant, the Negro, 
urban congestion and housing, poverty, unemployment, old age, 
and war. The concluding chapter treats the nice welfare state 
and the very bad police state and reiterates the plea for world 
integration logically presented in the discussion of war. There 
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is a good index and a number of book lists with the customary 
omission of anything by a Catholic author. 

SISTER MARY LIGuoRI, B.V.M. 
Mundelein College, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Training for Social Work, An International Survey. By United 
Nations, Department of Social Affairs. Lake Success: 
United Nations Publications, 1950. Pp. vit+248. $2.00. 


The shortage of trained social workers is international and 
proverbial. The United Nations does not like the proverb, is 
planning to change it, and this book is a step toward that goal. 


The Social Commission and the Economic and Social Council 
of the U.N., whose primary concern is the promotion of social 
and economic well-being of the peoples of the world, became 
convinced that welfare legislation and programs are ineffective 
wherever there is a shortage of trained welfare personnel. In 
accord with this conviction, the Department of Social Affairs 
was deputed to make a detailed description and an analysis of 
the methods of training social workers which have been devised 
by the countries of the world. On the basis of this report the 
U.N. will make appropriate plans for increasing the ranks of 
trained social workers. 


Information for this study was secured from thirty-four 
countries. Questionnaires were sent to professional associations 
of social workers, to individual experts, and to more than two 
hundred schools of social work. These data were supplemented 
by information drawn from documentary sources and from 
personal interviews with social work educators from various 
countries. 


The principal points of the inquiry centered about: (1) the 
definition of social work; (2) the general systems of social work 
education; (3) the patterns of organization, financing, curricu- 
lum, and problems of institutions offering social work training; 
(4) the adequacy of resources in each country to meet current 
demands for trained welfare staff; and (5) the need for inter- 
— assistance in initiating or developing schools of social 
work. 

This book will be avidly studied by social work planners on 
the international and national levels. Every social worker 
should find the following topics stimulating and even exciting: 
the definitions of basic social work concepts; the problems com- 
mon to social work across the world; and the suggestions for 
future action. 


The editing of this study has been too severe. A more de- 
detailed presentation of the responses to the questionnaire 
would have been desirable. The reader will frequently desire 
evidence for some of the statements in the report. It is also un- 
fortunate that the text is colored with a condescending attitude 
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to religiously motivated social work, as if it were not quite 
as professional as the merely humanitarian brand. 

FELIX P. BIESTEK, S.J. 
School of Social Work, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois. 


Color, Ebony. By Helen Caldwell Day. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, Inc., 1951. Pp. x+182. $2.25. 


Any book that will help white Americans understand Negro 
Americans as human beings, that will help white Catholics 
know their fellow Catholics of color, their human problems, 
their human yearnings, their heartaches, their hurt feelings, 
their problems of Faith, their spiritual depth is an important 
book. Helen Day in telling the story of her life as she looks 
back upon it at the age of twenty-three from a bed in a New 
York tuberculosis sanatorium does all this — and does it 
superbly well. This book will help do some of the intellectual 
spade-work among Catholics, for which we have been relying, 
almost exclusively, upon Elizabeth Adams’ Dark Symphony, 
published in 1942. 

Primarily this is a religious book. Helen Day is not so much 
telling the story of her life, nor the life of Negroes in poor areas 
of the South, nor the problems of a Southern Negro girl in a 
bi-racial nursing school in New York — as she is reflecting 
upon the meaning of the events in human life and the meaning 
of the events in her own life as she looks back upon them from 
the freshly won heights of her new Faith. What she says about 
suffering and death and birth and family life is worth reading 
because it is vivid, poignant, moving; that a Negro is saying 
it is altogether secondary. 

For those concerned with righting the racial attitudes of 
Catholics I would warn that this is not a sociological book, and 
really should probably not be reviewed here. But maybe that is 
precisely what makes the book valuable. There is no jargon, 
no argumentation, no theory to be proved. With insight and 
with charity the aspirations, hopes, struggles of one Negro are 
skillfully portrayed. The heights and the depths will shock most 
of us. That shock is a good beginning toward human solidarity. 

Only in America, incidentally, would a book of this character 
bear the title this book bears. Catholics elsewhere would read 
it, I think, simply to deepen their Faith; to learn life, not 
Negro life. 

DANIEL M. CANTWELL 
Catholic Labor Alliance, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Guilt. By Caryll Houselander. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1951. 

Pp. xiii+279. $3.75. 

The author discovers a new form of neurosis which she calls 
“Ego-Neurosis.”” What she means by it, however, has already 
been treated in modern psychology. She also makes the state- 
ment that the most striking characteristic of our age is “psy- 
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chological suffering.” This is a very doubtful assertion which 
should make a sociologist somewhat suspicious. The measure of 
suffering was probably high at all times, increasing or decreas- 
ing in each period according to the degree of social change and 
adaptability. Today the realm of the human mind has become 
known to us. We understand it better and have developed a 
specific science for it with its own conceptualization. But the 
author does not know too much about it, at least she ignores 
the science and its terminology (mainly because of her one-sided 
allegiance to the psychology of C. G. Jung). 

Insofar as the author deals with religious experience and 
the process of sanctification, she is well informed and penetrat- 
ing in her analysis. The reader feels that here she speaks of 
a matter which is her personal concern. The cure she prescribes 
for Ego-Neurotics (reading about God, knowing about God, 
practicing the contemplation of Christ in man) is excellent... 
provided man is able to go this way. But in most cases the 
neurotic will be blocked from this road precisely on account 
of his neurosis. Miss Houselander does not succeed in separat- 
ing the psychological cure from the process of spiritual purifica- 
tion. Thus her book is valuable as a treatise on spiritual life but 
not as a guide into the interrelations between guilt feelings and 
sin, between psychology and religion, between psychotherapy 
and sanctification. In this field Maryse Choisy, the eminent 
editor of Psyche, has done excellent spade work (see Cross Cur- 
rents, Vol. III, her article on “Psychoanalysis and Catholicism’’). 

There are eleven “illustrations” added to the essay: brief 
sketches of the lives of criminals, artists, and saints. They are 
very uneven, some much too long, others so short that they do 
not illustrate anything. Some of the photos included are en- 
lightening, e.g., those of Rimbaud, Kafka, and St. Therese of 
Lisieux; the latter one is unretouched and shows the passion, 
fire, and suffering of the Saint most impressively. 

RUDOLPH E. Morris 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


The Mark Of Oppression. By Abram Kardiner and Lionel 
Ovesey. New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1951. Pp. xvii+ 
396. $5.00. 

Those familiar with Kardiner’s two earlier works, The In- 
dividual And His Society and Psychological Frontiers Of Society, 
will recognize such concepts as “basic personality type,” “in- 
tegrative systems,” “‘projective systems,” and “reality systems” 
in his latest work, The Mark Of Oppression, a psychological 
— of the personality structure of the Negro in the United 

tates. 

The chief value of the book appears to be the addition of a 
further set of thorough personality studies (twenty-five) to the 
eight detailed biographies brought back from Alor by Cora Du 
Bois. Since the number of cases is small, Kardiner qualifies his 
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conclusions somewhat until further statistical validation is 
forthcoming (p. xv). However, he appears convinced that 
child-rearing practices found in a society, i.e., the kind of ma- 
ternal care, consistency of early discipline, and relationships be- 
tween parents and siblings, deeply influence and, in fact, de- 
termine the basic presonality structure. This is essentially a 
Freudian approach. Some psychiatrists (Erich Fromm and 
Karen Horney) object to Kardiner’s emphasis on child-rearing 
practices as the chief determinant of personality. 

Those who are interested in Kardiner’s psychodynamic ap- 
proach will find in this new book an orthodox Freudian explor- 
ation of the anxieties that beset the Negro in our society. 

HYGINUS A. PECIULIS 
Maryville College, Saint Louis 18, Mo. 


Power Politics: A Study of International Society. Second Re- 
vised Edition. By Georg Schwarzenberger. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1951. Pp. xxii+898. $12.75. 


Written by one of Great Britain’s foremost students of in- 
ternational law, Power Politics is a realistic, yet by no means 
cynical, analysis of the role played by the power of sovereign 
states in the workings of the international order. 

Dr. Schwarzenberger’s approach to the relationship of power 
and international law deserves special attention. Unlike many 
writers who present national power and its employment as 
particular cases within the framework of international juris- 
prudence, the author views law among states from the more 
realistic position of an international order founded on power. 

The problem of methodology, usually omitted from works 
in this field, is discussed by Dr. Schwarzenberger. He considers 
international relations a branch of sociology, borrowing, as does 
sociology, methods and sources from many disciplines. The 
author’s distinction between society and community, much akin 
to Maclver’s differentiation of association and community, con- 
stitutes a basic criterion for judging many problems of the in- 
ternational order. 


Society is the means to an end, while a community is 
an end in itself. Society is based on interest and fear, 
whereas a community requires self-sacrifice and love. The 
one is founded on distrust, whereas the other presupposes 
trust (p. 12). 


Not until the international society of states becomes an inter- 
national community (barring a Pax Americana or Pax Sovie- 
tica), can the threat of war on a world-wide scale be eliminated. 

The treatment of theories of international morality consti- 
tutes a minor defect. No criticism is directed at the author’s 
decision to mention only briefly theories on the morality of inter- 
state dealings. However, those theorists whose ideas are pre- 
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sented — Machiavelli, Kant, and Treitschke — are by no means 
representative of thought in this field. 

Many features of this work deserve more than passing men- 
tion. Dr. Schwarzenberger’s chapters on the United Nations 
and his interpretation of recent diplomatic history are particu- 
larly praiseworthy. A comprehensive bibliography covering 
specialized as well as general aspects of international relations 
follows the main text. Students of international relations will 
welcome Power Politics as one of the best, if not the definitive, 
work to appear in recent years. 

DONALD E. SMITH 
Department of Defense, Washington, D. C. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Interracial Housing. By Morton Deutsch and Mary Evans Collins. Min- 
neapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1951, Pp. xiv+173. 
$3.00. 


‘I started to cry when my husband told me we were coming to live 
here. I cried for three weeks ...I didn’t want to bring my children up with 
colored children... I’ve really come to like it.” Such is the typical experi- 
ence of white housewives as recorded in this study of the effects upon racial 
prejudice of integrated interracial as opposed to segregated bi-racial hous- 
ing. Two New York City public low-rent housing projects where families 
were assigned to apartments without regard to race were matched with two 
similar projects in Newark where Negroes and whites were assigned to 
different buildings. The study indicates that outside the South, anything 
other than racial integration in public housing means borrowing trouble. 
All interfamily relationships, even of white with white, were more friendly 
in the integrated projects. Ironically, however, some regard for race quotas 
must be had if all-Negro housing (a likely consequence of assignment on 
the basis of sheer need) is to be avoided and the social benefits of racial 
integration secured. 


This study is richly informational and a model of research procedure. 
As usual in studies of social relationships, some interpretations are con- 
fessedly based on assumptions without conclusive proof, but the evidence 
is suasive and the conclusions are in accordance with informed common 
sense and previous experience. J. E. Coocan, S.J. 


Léon Bloy: The Pauper Prophet 1846-1917. By Emmanuela Polimeni. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 119. $2.75. 


Miss Polimeni’s brief study presents to the English-speaking public the 
remarkable figure of the French Catholic, Léon Bloy, who together with 
Péguy stands at the beginning of the French Catholic rivival of our times. 
After a period during which the skeptical rationalism and naturalism of 
the Renans, Taines, and Zolas had held almost undisputed sway, Bloy with 
his stormy violence of expression marked a return to the Christian tradi- 
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tion, with a new consciousness of Christ’s continued presence in this world, 
in His suffering brethren, above all in the poor. Nearly the whole of Bloy’s 
life was spent in the midst of the misery imposed by poverty, a poverty 
in which, regardless of the suffering it meant for him and his family, 
he saw a divine vocation. His verbal violence was directed against the 
comfortable Christianity of the well-fed who had forgotten the flaming 
words of the Poor Man of Nazareth and become blind to “the beauty of 
renunciation.” Writing in a style that “mingled flames and lava,” he ap- 
pealed not to the masses but to an élite that reached beyond the limits of 
his own country. Of his works only The Woman Who Was Poor, Letters to 
His Fiancée, and an anthology have thus far appeared in English. He de- 
serves to be better known among English-speaking Catholics. 


ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 


One and Holy. By Karl Adam. Translated by Cecily Hastings. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1951. Pp. vii+130. $2.00. 


This little book consists of three lectures delivered by Karl Adam 
in 1947 on the now widely discussed movement toward union among the 
Christian churches in Europe. Adam addresses a German audience and he 
is concerned here with the possible union of Lutherans and Catholics. From 
the apologetic point of view he sees three steps involved: (1) to bring 
today’s Lutheran back to sixteenth-century Lutheranism: (2) to focus 
early Lutheranism on the person of Martin Luther who, Adam holds, left 
the Church for subjective reasons; and (3) to divest the Lutheran of these 
subjective reasons by showing how they are no longer valid, and therefore 
get him into the Church of Luther’s youth. 

The first lecture is on “The Roots of the Reformation,” in which 
Adam presents a somewhat lopsided view of the causes of this movement. 
He stresses the abuses in the Church at the expense of such non-religious 
factors as national feeling, the land hunger of nobility, the restlessness 
of the peasantry. But this is necessary for Adam’s purpose. The second 
lecture deals sympathetically with Luther, and comes to the conclusion 
that his original aim was not to break the unity of the Church. The third 
lecture deals honestly and forthrightly with the how of reunion. Adam 
stands in the traditional Catholic position that Lutherans must come to 
Rome, but at the same time he explores all the areas in which compromise 
is possible. It is good to see a Catholic who can deal charitably and un- 
derstandingly with his separated Protestant brothers without giving ground 
on the essentials of his own religion. THOMAS P, NEILL 


The Year Book of World Affairs 1951. Edited by George W. Keeton and 
Georg Schwarzenberger. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1951. 
Pp. ix+428. $6.00. 


An invaluable addition to the series of Yearbooks published under 
the auspices of The London Institute of World Affairs, the current issue 
contains a wide range of addresses and treatises by recognized authorities 
in international relations. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan opens with “The United Nations: A Balance 
Sheet” and Brian Tunstall closes the formal papers with a discussion of 
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“The Papacy and World Peace.” The eleven other papers include such 
topics as “The Moral Dilemma in Foreign Policy,” “The Schuman Plan,” 
“Turkey’s Position in the Post-War World,” “Trusteeship,” and “The 
Havana Charter.” 

Tunstall’s contribution, particularly timely because of the current de- 
bate over U. S. representation at the Vatican, reviews papal statements 
and activities from Leo XIII to Pius XII, inclusive. However, material 
earlier than that of Leo XIII comes into the discussion through the quo- 
tation by popes of other popes; for example, in Atheistic Communism 
Pius XI cites earlier condemnations including the Qui Pluribus of Pius IX 
“dated November 9, 1846..., more than a year before the publication of 
Marx’s Communist Manifesto” (p. 326). 

The last part of the volume is devoted to “Reports on World Affairs,” 
covering six aspects: sociological, economic, geographical, psychological 
and educational, legal, and institutional. Each section provides a current 
bibliography followed by a critical essay, thus furnishing the student with 
a handy guide in the selection of readings that he would like to pursue 
further. Without doubt, this volume as well as the earlier yearbooks, 
should be in every college and public library. 


Unesco — Peace in the Minds of Men. By Theodore Besterman. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1951. Pp. xi+133. $2.50. 


Like many another official of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, the author has had his share of disappoint- 
ments in the difficult job of trying to develop teamwork among nations of 
varied backgrounds and interests. Now resigned from his former position 
as head of the department for exchange of information, he writes with 
clear insight into the problems facing Unesco and with an admirable lack 
of rancor. 

Logically organized into chapters covering education, science, social 
science, and reconstruction, the volume presents a surprising amount of 
information about successes and failures of Unesco (this is the official 
abbreviation; U.N.E.S.C.0. and UNESCO should not be used). 

Of special interest to sociologists are three areas: the efforts to set 
up international social science organizations; the Unesco projects concerned 
with international tensions, prejudice, and minority groups; and the work 
done in mass communications. 

While the whole volume is interspersed with criticisms, the final chap- 
ter is reserved for more detailed discussion of the lack of funds, personnel 
difficulties, limited freedom of action, and a Unesco philosophy. On the 
latter score, the member nations are now agreed on a negative philosophy 
— they are against war’s destruction and uncoordinated international efforts. 
But Besterman rightly concludes that when this has exhausted itself “a 
positive philosophical source of energy will become indispensable” (p. 109). 

If one has been looking for a brief, readable, and clear exposition 
of an agency that is only fuzzily understood by many, he may cease his 
search — Unesco is the volume. 


Area Studies in American Universities. By Wendell C. Bennett. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 1951. Pp. x+82. $1.00. 
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Area studies at 28 universities involving 375 specialists and 824 
graduate students are described in this survey made in Spring, 1951. Part 
I gives an appraisal and Part II a list of area facilities. Outlined in de- 
tail are the programs, faculty, students, fields, and language offerings for 
each of eight major world areas: Russia, Far East, Southeast Asia, South 
Asia, Near East, Europe, Africa, and Latin America. As far as dis- 
ciplines are concerned, anthropology is strongest where “primitive” peoples 
are still in existence; sociology is generally restricted to Western civiliza- 
tion; philosophy is rarely concerned, and education and psychology are 
not yet involved in area studies. 

Integrated Area Programs are offered by 19 of the 28 universities, 
as compared with 13 in the 1946 survey. It is estimated that double the 
number of graduate students could be accommodated under existing pro- 
grams; even so, expansion of facilities is needed and will depend somewhat 
on government and foundation support. 

No Catholic university is represented among the 28 covered. The basis 
of the survey may explain why: “The list is limited to graduate school 
offerings, and the emphasis is placed throughout on facilities for area 
training of students seeking a doctor’s degree in some established depart- 
ment of study. Universities and colleges with only undergraduate area 
offerings are not included, irrespective of their merits” (p. 45). Even 
with these restrictions, it would seem that some Catholic universities 
should be able to meet the standards (pp. 46 ff.) to qualify in the future 
— particularly in Latin American area studies. 


Support for Independent Scholarship and Research. By Elbridge Sibley. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 1951. Pp. xv-+116. $1.25. 
The Social Science Research Council, the American Philosophical So- 

ciety, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, the American Council 
of Learned Societies, and the Research Corporation furnished abstracts of 
consecutive series of applications for grants-in-aid; and some 1,300 faculty 
members from 15 institutions answered questionnaires relative to their 
research activities for this report. 

After establishing the need for independent research, Sibley reports 
on the academic environment, the use of academic men’s time, the life 
cycle of the scholar, the cost of independent scholarship, and the functions 
of grants-in-aid. The book will be of interest and value to researchers, 
university administrators, foundation officers, and public officials respon- 
sible for research funds. 

The admittedly rough statistical evidence does not furnish final answers 
to such knotty questions as “Does the researcher make a good teacher?” 
(Sibley thinks the good teacher has to be a researcher), “Should the grant 
cover personal expenses?” “Is it wise to require matching funds?” and 
“Should ‘pioneer projects’ by relatively unknown researchers be sub- 
sidized?” 

On the other hand the facts show that professors at small institutions 
receive few grants; that most researchers do their work during the 
regular year and not during vacation periods; that foundations grant 
about 60 per cent of requests, mostly on the basis of the evaluations of 
the projects; that grants are least for the humanities, next highest for 
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the social sciences, and highest for the natural sciences, the respective 
average grants being $130, $600, and $1,800. Government subsidization of 
scientific research is here reflected. 

With the mass production of research made necessary by the inter- 
national situation, this book serves a valuable purpose in focusing atten- 
tion on what Sibley calls “the sometimes seemingly purposeless probings 
of individuals who have not been hired to answer any particular question. 
The distinction between hiring a worker to do a specific piece of research 
and subsidizing a scholar who is free to follow his own bent is crucially 
important” (p. 4). 


We Work While the Light Lasts. By Dom Hubert Van Zeller. New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1951. Pp. x+166. $2.25. 


Over forty short essays dealing “with the difficulty which man expe- 
riences in resolving the various complexities of his nature and in finding 
some sort of solution to the problems of human relationship” are presented 
in this volume. Catholic sociologists will find the series of essays on mar- 
riage particularly valuable for “getting across” to students the marriage 
ideal. Contact with the author’s wisdom will be a rich experience, will set 
them right on puzzling questions which are usually not satisfactorily 
treated in the classroom, and will guide them personally toward maturity. 
Van Zeller’s urbane, interesting, and clear style will make the experience 
not only profitable, but pleasurable as well. 
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Notestein, Frank W., “Population,” Scientific American, 185 (3) :28-35. 
September 1951. 


Included in an entire issue devoted to “The Human Resources of the 
U. S.,” is the article offering “an account of American people from the 
standpoint of the demographer: how their total character has changed in 
the past and is likely to change in the future.” It represents a convenient 
summary of outstanding population trends by a recognized authority in 
the field, presented together with a discussion of the major contributing 
factors and an interpretation of their significance in terms of American 
economic and military strength. It is, in short, a high point in popular 
presentation of facts on population which are usually difficult to grasp. 

A remarkable series of charts gives a graphic picture of recent trends 
in population characteristics and in fertility differentials. Changes in 
regional distribution for the past fifty years are shown, highlighting the 
facts that the South had the largest numerical increase and the West 
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the largest proportional growth, the former because of its high birth rate, 
the latter because of in-migration. Other diagrams break down the popu- 
lation increase during the past century in terms of native white, foreign 
white, nonwhite components, and according to urban-rural distribution. 

Population pyramids for the years 1900, 1920, 1940, and 1950 portray 
the effects of changing birth rates upon the age composition of the popula- 
tion. The steady decrease in the fertility of the white population from 
1800 to the 1930’s is pictured, together with the spectacular rise in the 
1940’s. Changes in fertility rates from 1940-49 for different population 
groups are shown by comparing the number of children under five years 
per thousand married women of child-bearing age according to regional, 
educational, and urban-rural categories. The increase in births has been 
most marked among those groups in which fertility has been normally low 
— city families, those living in the Northeast, and those with college 
educations. 

In his analysis of the unexpected population increase in the 1940’s, 
Notestein calls attention to the continued decline of the truly large families 
throughout the “baby boom,” since first, second, and third children ac- 
counted for most of the increase in births. Among contributing factors 
given mention are: the growing social disapproval of childless and one- 
child families, earlier marriages, full employment, and such government 
policies as exempting married men with children from conscription and 
providing family allowances and free maternity care for the wives of 
servicemen. Notestein suggests that the baby boom of the 1940’s is more 
likely to foreshadow a coming sharp decline in births rather than a con- 
tinued upward trend. 

Notestein stresses that quality of performance rather than numbers 
has been and will be the basis of American strength. He emphasizes the 
importance of freedom of internal migration and of greater life-expectancy. 
American life-expectancy figures show that at current rates of survival 
more than 95 per cent of those born in the United States will live at least 
to age 15 and more than 60 per cent will live to age 65. According to a 
conservative estimate, a smaller proportion of those born in the Far East 
live to age 15 than to age 65 in the United States. 

In addition to Notestein’s valuable contribution are articles dealing 
with the American labor force, intellectual resources, the situation in 
engineering, science, and medicine, the present mobilization program, and 
prospects for American youth. Ewan Clague’s description of trends in the 
size and distribution of the labor force is especially relevant for sociolo- 
gists, but the entire issue is recommended. SisTeR MiriAM, O.S.U. 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 


Karson, Mark, “The Catholic Church and the Political Development of 
American Trade Unionism (1900-1918),” Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review, 4:527-542. July 1951. 


To this date no definitive work has appeared which properly evaluates 
the role the Catholic Church has played in shaping the thought and policies 
of the American labor movement. Karson partially fills this void with 
this analysis of the period 1900-1918. His coverage of this time span is 
not fully detailed, but it calls attention to a number of very important 
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factors and forces contributing to the general philosophy of the AFL 
during its formative period under Gompers. 

The social encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI, while encouraging 
the principle of trade-unionism, were at the same time repudiating doc- 
trinaire socialism within trade-unions. Within the membership of the 
AFL, Catholics constituted the largest religious group. Leading American 
prelates like Cardinals Gibbons, O’Connell and Farley furnished able direc- 
tion in implementing the social message of the Church. Father Dietz with 
his Militia of Christ for Social Service acted as a “third force” within 
the labor movement itself and gave the American Federation of Catholic 
Societies a much needed transfusion. All of these served to keep socialism 
from being the force in the American labor movement that it had been 
in Europe. 

Other Catholic groups that played no insignificant role were the Cath- 
olic press and the German Roman Catholic Central Verein. The latter 
organization sponsored a Central Bureau with the purpose of training 
Catholics for social leadership through the medium of study courses and 
discussion clubs. The Catholic Press Association was also born during this 
period, and it would appear that it was as active, if not more so, in its 
infancy than it is in its maturity (if such be the proper term for its 
present stage of development). 

Of course, we should not conclude from the part Catholic groups played 
during the first two decades of this century that they were the primary 
factors in weakening socialism in the American labor movement. But they 
did play a significant role, a role underestimated by many of our con- 
temporary labor historians. In the words of Professor Karson, “Many 
other factors which labor historians have carefully brought out have 
accounted for the weakness of socialism within American trade-unions, 
but certainly the definite opposition of the Catholic Church should be added 
to the reasons usually advanced.” The hostility of the Catholic Church 
proved an important factor in preventing the evolution of a political labor 
party which, in the context of the time under consideration, would have 
been rooted to a socialistic base. 


Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. RICHARD C. LEONARD 


Griffin, John J., “Quasi-Institutional Care of the Aged: A Study of an Old 
Age Assistance Nursing Home Caseload,” Geriatrics, 6:253-260, 326- 
332. July-August, September-October 1951. 


The author, a member of the ACSS, analyzes the social and physical 
backgrounds of the total nursing home caseload of 129 persons receiving 
old age assistance from the city of Somerville, Massachusetts during the 
month of July 1950. Of this universe, nearly three-quarters were women; 
the average age was 80 years. Most of the group had at one time been 
married, and about two-thirds of them had children. About two-thirds 
were totally dependent for their economic needs on old age assistance, 
the remainder deriving additional income from voluntary or mandatory 
contributions of children, pensions, annuities, and Social Security benefits. 
Requests for old age assistance were made considerably later than the 
minimum eligible age. Periods of assistance ranged from 2 months to 
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19 years, with the average falling at approximately 6 years. Of this time 
an overall average of 25.4 months was spent in the nursing home. The 
age of the beneficiaries at the time of their admission corresponds to the 
nature of most of the cases as terminal. Immediately prior to their in- 
stitutionalization, the vast majority of those studied had lived alone or 
with friends or relatives in homes and apartments. 

Physically, the patients evidenced most of the chronic and degenera- 
tive diseases usually associated with old age; impairment of the senses 
was common. Mental symptoms, especially confusion and disorientation, 
were reported in nearly half of the cases. That these symptoms were mild 
is inferred from the fact that few nursing homes are willing to accept or 
keep patients whose senility is aggravated, and law forbids the maintenance 
of the committable insane. Over 80 per cent of the patients studied made 
an adequate adjustment to institutional life. 

Analysis of the nursing homes into which these patients were admitted 
indicates that, although the Massachusetts standards of assistance are 
high, the rates paid cannot insure high standards of service. Accommoda- 
tions of even minimum adequacy are scarce and rates formerly reserved 
for bedfast patients must often be allowed for those who are ambulant. 
In nearly one-fifth of the cases, relatives or friends supplemented the 
agency’s weekly rate in order to provide more adequate accommodations. 
The most usual type of accommodation provided was a two-, three-, or 
four-bed room; in one instance a patient was placed in a seventeen-bed 
room. Few of the patients required special diets. None of the homes had 
either occupational or recreational activities. Such activities as could be 
promoted individually were greatly limited by the physical capabilities of 
the patients. 

This study recognizes that its findings, while considered typical for 
the community in which it was made, cannot be applied wholesale to 
seemingly similar situations elsewhere. Recommendation is made for 
studies of other groups of nursing home patients receiving old age assist- 
ance. For the reader the mass of dissertation-type statistics, while neces- 
sary for outside evaluation of the study, are of less interest thar the 
short discussion and interpretation of these findings. Although material 
is available for more sociologically significant conclusions, the writer, 
apparently mindful of his medical readers, has scarcely developed this 
aspect. Brief consideration is given to the interrelation of the industrial 
system, family life, and problems of maintaining the aged. Occasional 
statements creep in which are hardly appropriate to scholarly research. 
Ample evidence is provided of the well-recognized plight of those who 
must seek long-term quasi-institutional care of this kind. The shortcomings 
of nursing homes have taxed the ingenuity of all who would seek to im- 
prove the well-being of those in their community who need them. 

ELIZABETH REICHERT SMITH 
Georgetown University School of Nursing, Washington, D. C. 


Fitzpatrick, Rev. Joseph P., S.J., “Catholic Responsibilities in Sociology,” 
Thought, 26(102) :384-396. Autumn 1951. 

In this incisive, thought-provoking article — which should be made 
required reading for every Catholic social scientist — Father Fitzpatrick 
has accomplished three things. 
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First, he has provided an answer for those Catholics, past and present, 
who give voice to the question: “What social forms were to be identified 
with the visible life of the Church? Or rather, what social institutions 
were people to be obliged in order to be allowed to be members of the Liv- 
ing Christ?” (pp. 385-86). 

Though this is a sociological as well as a theological problem, it is 
unfortunately true that in times past it was regarded solely as a theo- 
logical question. Historically, such a problem arose in the revolt against 
the Feudal Lords, which preceded the development of the medieval Com- 
mune. “Yet, as this movement developed, it was condemned as a revolt 
against authority, it had to take up arms against many a bishop who 
looked upon it as an example of dangerous license,” while “Actually it 
was the creation of new social forms in which the life of the Church 
was to express itself much more vigorously and dynamically than it had 
previously” (p. 387). 

To provide the Church with an adequate and comprehensive picture 
of the social forces in the world today, “To supply this knowledge — par- 
ticularly in a complicated society — is the great responsibility of the 
Catholic scholar” (p. 388). 

Secondly, Father Fitzpatrick singles out and logically condemns three 
attitudes frequently found among Catholics, which hinder us from a 
fruitful study of social science: 

(1) The tendency among Catholics “to allow their Faith and their 
philosophy to substitute for knowledge that can only be gained through 
competent empirical research” (p. 389). 

(2) The attitude of Catholics which depreciates other social scientists 
because “they seem to substitute social science for knowledge which can 
come only from Faith or true philosophy” (p. 391). 

(3) The “third problem area in our Catholic attitudes...is a resist- 
ance to social science because of an instinctive fear that, by subjecting 
certain areas of human life to scientific investigation, one may profane 
the sanctity of the human person” (p. 394). 

The third accomplishment of the author is to offer two concrete sug- 
gestions to meet the problems which he has raised. We must, he says, 
have two determinations”: (1) to get to intimately know the non-Catholic 
social scientist; and (2) to get the non-Catholic scholar to know us and 
our goals and values. 

“In order to restore the world in Christ, we must first know the 
world; and we shall never come to know the world within the limits of 
our own sanctuary” (p. 396). DONALD J. THORMAN 


Fordham University, New York 58, N. X, 


The Catholic Mind, Encyclical Anniversary Issue, XLIX (1066). October 
1951. 


Although it probably comes as old news, this issue of The Catholic 
Mind must be given some mention as something of a periodical “event” 
for all Catholic social scientists. For here we find gathered digests or re- 
prints of a number of articles, speeches, and other statements honoring 
the sixtieth anniversary of Rerum Novarum and the twentieth of Quadra- 
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gesimo Anno. The twenty items or so that are included are, as would be 
expected, unanimous in their enthusiasm over these great documents, but 
something of a range of emphasis in appreciation may be noted that adds 
considerably to the interest and value of the issue. No attempt will be 
made to review individual selections, for it is assumed that the readers of 
the ACSR either already have read or will get the issue for themselves and 
form their own conclusions. 


Snyder, Louis L., “Nationalistic Aspects of the Grimm Brothers’ Fairy 
Tales,” The Journal of Social Psychology, 33(second half) :209-223. 
May 1951. 


It is generally accepted that the children’s literature of any place 
and age serves a definite cultural function of influencing its young de- 
votees to develop along lines approved by their elders and so instills in 
them respect for and acceptance of the aims and virtues held in highest 
regard within the culture. Snyder’s treatment of the well-known Marchen 
shows a more specific focus. In the personal background of the Brothers 
Grimm he finds evidence that they were intensely nationalistic and imbued 
with the idea that their writings derived strength “from the soil of the 
German Fatherland.” Their association with the Romantic school, itself 
an ally of the then-rising German nationalism, is likewise introduced as 
evidence leading to the conclusion that “In planning and collecting the 
fairy tales the Grimms, consciously or unconsciously, were motivated by 
a desire to glorify German traditions and to stimulate German national 
sentiment.” The article furnishes a considerable number of significant 
gleanings from the content of the tales themselves to show glorification of 
essential elements of nationalism — among them being respect for author- 
itarianism, recurrent stress on the merits of courage, distrust of foreigners 
(and, especially pertinent in this instance of German nationalism, of the 
Jews). 

It is not Snyder’s fault, of course, but the term “German nationalism” 
carries something of an automatic value connotation to anyone familiar 
with the recent course of history. This lends a totally unwarranted touch 
of “the sinister” (to this reviewer at least) to the beloved tales. One 
might suggest that the children’s folklore of any nation or people (certain- 
ly including our own) tends to support, and even engender, nationalistic 
responses. And since nationalism is certainly a potent force today, and 
one which in its excesses bids fair to be a most destructive force, it might 
be well for other social psychologists to follow Snyder’s lead to determine 
just how great a part is played in its formation by the seemingly innocent 
and thoroughly delightful tales we tell our children. 

GorDoN C. ZAHN 
Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 
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Who's Who Among Catholic Sociologists” 


Compiled by CLEMENT S. MIHANOVICH 


AMEN, Sister Ann, C.S.J., 
Coll. Educ.: A.B., Q 


Instr. Soc., Villa Maria 
vincy Coll., 1940; M.A., 
Cath. U., 1951. Exp.: Dean of Women, Instr. 
Soc., Quincy Coll. Mem.: ACSS, Pi Gamma Mu. 
F.S.S.: Social Organization, Social Problems. 
BALAGUER, Jose, Student, Fordham U. Educ.: 
cand. B.S., Fordham U. Mem.: ACSS, Friendship 
of Harlem, Greater N.Y. Classical Soc., Volunteer 
Council Member. F.S.S.: Demographic and 
Ecological Mapping Methods. 
BARRETT, Sister Mary Constance, R.S.M., Prof., 
Chairman Dept. Soc., Our Lady of Cincinnati Coll. 
Educ.: A.B., Xavier Coll., 1924; M.A., Cath. U., 
1938; Ph.D., Cath. U., 1941. Exp.: Instr., Prof., 
Our Lady Cinc. Coll., 1941—; Chairman Dept. 
Soc., Our Lady Cinc. Coll., 1941—; Prof. Psy- 
chology, Teachers Coll., Athenaeum of Ohio, 
1943—. Mem.: ACSS, APA, ACPA, SRCD. 
Author: An Experimental Study of the Thomistic 
Concept of the Faculty of Imagination, (Ph.D. 
diss.); Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry. 
Contrb. to: ACSR. F.S.: Education and Child 
Study. 
BARTA, Russell, Teaching- a, U. Notre Dame. 
Married, four children. Educ.: B.A., St. Mary of 
Lake, 1940, S.T.B., 1943; M.S.A., Loyola, Chicago, 
1949. Exp.: Instructor, Loyola U., 1947—50; 
Instructor, Loyola Home Study Div., 1950—51; 
Teaching-Fellow, U. Notre Dame, 1950—52. 
Mem.: ACSS, ASS, AAUP. Contrb. to: ACSR. 
F.S.S.: Sociology of Religion, Industrial Sociol- 
ogy, Papal Social Thought, Modern Sociological 
eory. 
BEDARD, Margaret, Instr. Sociology, Coll. 
Rochelle. Educ.: B.A., Marguerite Bourgeoys 
Coll., Montreal, 1937; M.A., Cath. U., 1946; 
Ph. D., Cath. U. 1950. Exp.: Instr., Our Lady of 
Cine. Coll., 1950—51; Instr., Coll. of New Ro- 
chelle, 1951—; Instructor, Cardinal Stritch Coll., 
summer 1949. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, NCCFL, Pi 
Gamma Mu. Author: Marriage and the Family 
in Forty Best Sellers, 1950 (Ph.D. Diss.). F.S.S.: 
Social Theory, Sociology of Literature, The Family. 


New 


BIESTEK, Rev. Felix, $.J., Instructor, Loyola 
School of Social Work, Chicago. Educ.: A.B., 
Loyola U., 1938; M.A., St. Louis U., 1940; M.S.W., 


Catholic U., 1949; D.S.W., Catholic U., 1951. 
Exp.; Instr., St. Ignatius H.S., Cleveland; In- 
structor, Loyola School of Social Work. Mem.: 
AASW, AAPSW, Nat. Conf. of Catholic Charities. 
Author: The Principle of Client Self-Determina- 
tior in Social Casework. F.S.: Psychiatric case 
work, Research in social work. 

BOGENSCHUTZ, Mary Lee, Elem. Schoo! Teach., 
St. Ignatius Grade School, Cincinnati. Educ.: 
B.A., Our Lady of Cinc., 1951. Exp.: Teacher, 
St. ignatius School, 1951—. Mem.: ACSS, Kappa 


Gamma Pi. 

BREHM, Sister Mary Wilhelmina, er Instr., 
Villa Maria Coll., Erie, Pa. Educ.: B.S., Villa 
Maria Coll., 1926; M.S.S.W., Cath. U., 1936. 
Exp.: Elem. Teach., Parochial Schools, Erie 
Diocese, 1925—32; Teach., Jr. H.S., Villa Maria 
Acad., 1932—34. Mem.: ACSS, NCCC, Pa. Pub. 


Welf. Assoc. F.S.: Social Work. 

BRENNER, Sister M. Rebecca, O.F.M., Teacher, 
Alvernia H.S., Chicago. Educ.: B.A., De Paul U., 
1938; M.A., U. Notre Dame, 1945. Exp.: Teacher, 
Elem. Schools; Teacher, Alvernia H.S. 


BUKOWSKI, Rt. Rev. Msgr., Assoc. Prof. Soc., 
Presd. Aquinas Coll. Educ.: A.B., Cath. U., 1928; 
A.M., Cath. U., 1929; Notre Dame. Exp.: Dean, 
Aquinas College, 1934—37, Presd., 1937—. 


Mem.: ACSS. Contrb. to: ACSR. F.S.S.: Sociol- 
ogy: General and Family. 


BURKE, Rev. William, Instr. Sociology, Teachers 
Coll. and Graduate Sch ool, St. John’s U., 
Brooklyn. Educ.: B.A., St. John’ s, 1939; M.A., 
St. John’s, 1948. Exp.: Instr. Soc., St. John’s U., 
Graduate School, 1948—, Teachers Coll., 1948—. 
Mem.: ACSS. Contrb. to: The Cath. Educator. 
F.S.S.; Catholic Social Theory. 

BURNS, Sister M. Anne, O.S.B., H.S. Teacher, St. 
Mary‘s Central H.S., Bismarck, N.D. Educ.: B.A., 
Coll. of St. Benedict, 1929; M.A., Marquette U., 
1935. Exp.: Teacher Soc., Cathedral H.S.: St. 
Benedict’s Academy; Assoc. Prof., Head Dept. 
Soc., Coll. of St. Benedict; Teacher Soc., St. 
Mary’s H.S. Mem.: ACSS. Author ‘Recreational 
Society”’ in Fundamental Sociology by E. J. Ross; 
Service, with Rev. G. Ellard, S.J. Contrb. to: 
ACSR. F.S.S.: Christian Social Principles, Recrea- 
tion and Leisure, Rural Sociology, The Child and 
Adjustment. 

CAFFREY, Sister M. Berenice, O.$.U., Teacher, 
Villa Angela Academy. Educ.: A.B., Ursuline 
Coll., 1933; M.A., Cath. U., 1939. Mem.: ACSS. 
CALLAGHAN, Rev. Hubert, $.J., Direct. Inst. of 
Ind. Relations, Coll. Holy Cross. Educ.: A.B., 
Boston Coll., 1931; M.A., Boston Coll., 1931; 
M.A., Cath. U., 1939; Ph.D., Cath. U., 1947. 
Exp.: Prof., Holy Cross, 1932—1940; 1943-—. 
Mem.: ACSS. ASS, Ind. Relations Research Assoc. 
F.S.S.: Collective Bargaining, Industry Councils. 
CANISIA, Sister Mary, SSND, Chairman Dept. 
Soc., Mount Mary Coll. Educ.: A.B., Marquette, 
1918; M.A., Loyola U., Chicago, 1927; Ph.D., 
Fordham U., 1930. Exp.: Teacher: St. Mary’‘s 
Academy and Coll., Prairie du Chien, 1916—21; 
Academy of Our Lady, Chicago, 1921—27; Mount 
Mary Coll., 1929—. Mem.: ACSS, Cath. Assoc. 
for Inter. Peace, NCCFL, Nat. Council of Teach. 
of Social Sc. Contrb. to: ACSR. F.S.S.: National 
and International Community, Crime and De- 
linquency, Social Encyclicals, International Peace. 


* In place of its biennial roster, the American 
Catholic Sociological Society is publishing this 
edition of the Who’s Who in the American 
Catholic Sociological Society. The biographical 
data were compiled by Clement S. Mihanovich 
with the assistance of Reverend Thomas J. Harte, 
C.Ss.R. Additional copies of the Who’s Who, in 
reprint form, may be secured from the business 
office of the Review at twenty cents. 

Members of the ACSS who notice any errors 
in the Who’s Who are asked to notify the edi- 
torial office of the Review immediately in order 
that the corrections may be made in future 
printings. 

Members of the ACSS are also asked to send 
to the offices of the ACSS the names of Catholic 
sociologists who are not listed in this Who's 
Who. 

Constituent (personal) membership in the ACSS 
is $5.00 annually. Institutional members also 
pay $5.00 a year. 
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CANTWELL, Rev. Daniel, Catholic Labor Alliance, 
Chicago. Educ.: M.A., Cath. U., 1942. Exp.: 
Teacher Soc., St. Mary of the Lake Sem., 1942— 


47; Director, Diocesan Labor Schools, 1947—. 
Mem.: ACSS. 
CECKA, Audrey Ann, Student, Social Work, 


Cath. U. Educ.: B.A., Coll. St. Catherine, 1951. 
Mem.: Phi Beta Kappa, Pi Gamma Mu. ACSS, 
Am. Library Assoc. F.S.: Social Welfare. 

CECKA, Rev. James, Dean of Studies, Prof. 
History and Soc., Nazareth Hall, Prep. Sem. 


Educ.: B.A., St. Thomas, 1927; S.1.B., Cath. U., 
1931; S.T.L., Cath. U., 1934; Grad. Work, U. of 
Minn., 1940s. Exp.: Prof. History, Nazareth 
Hall, 1934—; Prof. Soc., Nazareth Hall, 1937—; 


Prof. Soc. and History, St. Paul Diocesan Teachers 
Coll., 1940—. Mem.: ACSS, ACH, Minn. Histori- 
cal. F.S.S.: Social Encyclicals, Social and Eco- 
nomic U.S. History. 

CHEVALIER, Sister Florence Marie, Sisters of 
St. Ann, Head of Department, Anna Maria Coll., 
Marlborough, Mass., Educ.: B.A., Montreal U., 
1942; B.E., Montreal U., 1943, Cand. M.A., 
Boston Coll. Exp.: Teacher: Anna Maria Coll., 
1948—; Holy Name H.S., Worchester, Mass., 
1944—47; Precious Blood H.S., Holyoke, Mass., 
1942—43; Luke Callaghan 4H.S., Montreal, 
1938—40; Holy Name E.S., 1935—37; St. Thomas 
Aquinas E.S., 1934. Mem.: ACSS, ASS. F.S.S.: 
History of Social Thought, Social Problems, 
Social Organization. 

CHISHOLM, Sister Mary Roderic, F.S.P.A., Dean 
of Women, Head Dept. Sociology, Viterbo Coll., 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. Educ.: B.A., Mt. Mary, 
1943; Ph.D., Cath. U., 1948. Exp.: Sociology 
Instructor, Viterbo Coll. and St. Francis School 
of Nursing, 1947—. Mem.: ACSS, NCFLC. F.S.S.: 
Counseling and Parent Education, Family. 
CHRISTINA, Sister M., 1.H.M., Head Dept. Soc., 
Marygrove Coll., Detroit. Educ.: B.A., Mary- 
greve Coll., 1930; Ph.D., Cath. U., 1938; Nat. 
Cath. School of Social Service, 1931—32. Exp.: 
Case Worker, Detroit Dept. of Public Welfare, 
1930—31; Social Science Teacher, Our Lady of 
Lourdes H.S., 1934—35; Instr. and Prof. of Soc., 
Head Dept. Soc., Marygrove College, 1938-. 
Mem.: ACSS, Kappa Gamma Pi, AASW, ASS. 
Author: Social Contribution of the Catholic 
Church in France 1815—1870. Contrb. to: 
America, The Family Digest, School and Society, 
ACSR. F.S.S.: Family, Race and Minority Groups, 
Pre-professional training for Social Work. 
CHUTIS, Rev. Gervase, O.5.B., Prof., St. Vincent 
Coll., Latrobe, Pa. Educ.: A.B., St. Vincent, 
1928; M.A., U. Notre Dame, 1935. Exp.: In- 
structor, 1933, Asst. Prof., 1936; Prof., 1939—, 
St. Vincent Coll. Mem.: ACSS. Contrb. to: 
Am. Benedictine Educ. Assoc. F.S.S.: Principles 
of Sociology, Catholic Social Principles. 
CLARK, Rev. Wm. R., O.P., Professor, Providence 
Coll. Educ.: M.A., Catholic U., 1935; Ph.D., 
Cath. U., 1940. Exp.: Instructor, 1935—; Soc. 
Sc. Dept. Head, 1948—, Providence Coll. Mem.: 
ACSS, ASS, NCFR, NCRLC, FLB. Author: Emer- 
gency Education (Ph.D. Diss.); One in Mind, One 
in Heart, One in Affections. Contrb. to: Family 
Digest. F.S.S.: Preparation for Marriage. 
CLEMENS, Alphonse, Assoc. Prof. and Direct. 
Marriage Center, Cath. U. Married, two children. 
Educ.: A.B., 1926, A.M., 1936, Ph.D., 1940, St. 
Lovis U. Exp.: Head Dept. Soc. and Ec., In- 
structor to Professor, Fontbonne Coll., 1936—46; 
Lecturer, St. Lovis U. Commerce School, 1940— 
46, Institute of Social Order, 1944—46; Assoc. 
Prof., Cath. , 1946—; Spec. Lect. in Soc., 
immaculata Coll., 1946—; Special Lect., Nurses 
Training, Mt. Alto Hosp., Gallinger Hosp., 
1948—50; Director, Marriage Center, Cath. U.; 
Director, Workshop on Marriage Educ. and 
Counsel., Cath. U., 1949—. Mem.: ACSS, CES, 
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NCFR, Am. Arb. Society. Author: Cana Con- 
ference Proceedings (contrb.), Cana Office, 
Chicago; Marriage and Family Relationships (ed. 
and contrb.), C.U.A. Press, 1950; Marriage 
Education and Counseling (ed. and contrb.), 
C.U.A. Press, 1951; Mudd, E., The Practice of 
Marriage Counseling (contrb.), 1951. Contrb. to: 
Social Justice Rev., Cath. U. Bull., Marriage and 
Family Living. .S.S.: Marriage Counseling, 
Family Relationships and Sociology, Social Legis- 
lation, Industrial Sociology. 

COMHAIRE, Jean, Asst. Prof. Social Studies, 
Seton Hall U. Married. Educ.: LL.D., Brussels, 
1936; Ph.D., Oxford, 1948; London School of 
Economics, 1936; Brussels Institute of Advanced 
Study, 1936. Exp.: Lect., Ecole de Lettres, Haiti, 
1937—41; Information Officer, Belgian Congo 
Gov., 1943—46; Research Staff, Nuffield Coll., 
U. Oxford, 1946—48; Anthropologist, Marbial 
Survey, Haiti (UNESCO), 1949; Asst. Prof., Seton 
Hall U., 1949—. Mem.: ACSS, AAA, Societe 
d‘Historie et Geographie d’Haiti, ASS, CAC, 
American Ethnological Society, Society for Ap- 
plied Anthropology, American Political Assoc., 
Academy of Pol. Sc. Author: Urban Conditions 
in Africa; Urban Native Administration in Tropi- 
cal and Southern Africa;Conditions economiques 
de la vallee de Marbial, Haiti (with A. Metraux 
and §. Combhaire-Sylvain). Contrb. to: ASR, 
Human Organization, Interracial Rev., Le Temps, 
Zaire, Bulletin Institut Royal Colonial Belge, 
Revue Coloniale Belge, Revue de I’universite de 
Bruxelles, Revue de I’Institut de Sociologie 
Solvay. F.S.S.: Cultural Anthropology, African 
and Afro-American area research. 


COMHAIRE-SYLVAIN, Suzanne, Social Affairs 
Office, United Nations Organization. Married. 
Educ.: Ph.D., Sorbonne, 1937; London School of 
Econs., 1937; Columbia Teachers Coll., 1943; 
U. of Oxford, 1948. Exp.: Inspector of Schools, 
Haitian Gov., 1937—43; Lect., Inst. of Ethnology, 
Haiti, 1941—42; Lect., Ecole Hautes Etudes, New 
, 1943; Anthropologist, Marbial Survey, 
Haiti (UNESCO), 1949; Social Affairs Officer, 
UNO, 1949—. Mem.: Societe d’Historie et Geo- 
graphie d‘Haiti; Royal Anthropological Inst. of 
Great Britain and Ireland, ACSS, ASS, CAC, 
Society of Women Geographers, Pi Lamda Theta. 
Author: Le Creole Haitien, Morphologie et 
Syntaxe; Les Contes Haitiens, Origine immediate 
et diffusion, 2 vol.; Contes du pays d’‘Haiti; 
Le Roma de Bouki; Food and Leisure among the 
African Youth at Leopoldville; Conditions econo- 
miques de la Vallee de Marbial, Haiti (with A. 
Metraux and J. Comhaire). Contrb. to: Journal 
of American Folklore, ACSR, Le Temps, Africa, 
African Studies, Revue de Folklore francais, 
Presence Africaine, Zaire, Kongo Overzee, Revue 
de I‘Institut de Sociologie Solvay. F.S.S.: Cul- 
tural Anthropology, Folk Literature, African and 
Afro-American area research. 

CORBETT, Sister Thomas Albert, O.P., Teacher, 
Coll. St. Mary of Springs, Columbus 3, Ohio. 
Educ.: B.A., Coll. St. Mary of Springs, 1935; 
M.A., Ohio State U., 1936; Ph.D., Cath. U., 1950. 
Exp.: Research Asst., Nat. Youth Adm., 1937—39; 
Coll. Teacher, Coll. St. Mary of Springs, 1941—44, 
1949—. Mem.: ACSS, APSA, AAPSS, Pi Gamma 
Mv. Author: People or Masses: A comparative 
Study in Political Theory, Cath. U. Press, 1950 
(Ph.D. Diss.). F.S.S.: Political Sociology. 


CRONIN, Rev. John F., Soc. of St. Sulpice, Asst. 
Direct. Dept of Social Action, NCWC. Educ.: 
A.B., Cath. U., 1927; M.A., Cath. U., 1928; Ph.D., 
Cath. U., 1935. Exp.: Prof. of Economics, St. 
Mary‘s Sem., Baltimore, 1933—34; Instr. Cath. 
U. A., Summer School, 1940—50. Mem.: AEA, 
Royal Economic Society, CEA, ACSS. Author: 
Economic Analysis and Problems, Cath. Social 
Principles, Cath. Social Action. Contrb. to: 
Annals AAPSS, Survey Graphic, Harvard Busn. 
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Rev. F.S.S.: Economics, Catholic Social Princi- 
ples, Communism. 
CUNNION, Rev. Theodore, $.J., Librarian, Le 
Moyne Coll. Educ.: A.B., Woodstock Coll., 1 ; 
Ph.L., Woodstock Coll.; M.A., Fordham U., 1941; 
B.S., Columbia U., 1947. Exp.: Instr., Canisius 
Coll., 1938—39, 1945—46; Asst. Prof., Le Moyne 
Coll., 1947—49; Instr., St. Andrew-on-Hudson, 
1931—33; Instr. St. Peter’s H.S., summer, 1945. 
Mem.: ACSS, Catholic Library Assoc., Am. Li- 
brary Assoc., Special Libraries Assoc., Assoc. of 
Coll. and Research Libraries. F..S.: English 
Literature. 
D’AGOSTINO, Rev. Lorenzo, $.S.E., Prof. Soc., 
Chairman Dept. Soc., St. Michael’s Coll., 
Winooski Park, Vt. Educ.: A.B., St. Michael’s 
ae 1938; M.S.S.W., Cath. U., 1945; Ph.D., 
S| 1947. Exp.: Dean of Men, St. Michael’s 
con: 1947—; Prof. Soc., 1947—. Mem.: AASW, 
ACSS, ASS, Vt. Conf. Soc. Welf., Vt. Mental Hyg. 
Assoc. Author: The History of Public Welfare in 
Vermont. Contrb. to: The Cath. Charities Rev. 
F.S.: Psychiatric Consultation, Case Work. 
DICK, Sister Mechtraud, $.Sp.S., Cand. Ph.D., St. 
Lovis University. Educ.: Abiturium, Oberlyz, 
St. Antonius, 1933; A.M. in Ed., U. of Santo 
Tomas, 1948; A.M., St. Louis U., 1951. Exp.: 
Instr. in Ed. and Psych., Catholic U., Peiping, 
China. F.S.S.: Theories. 
DOERR, Rev. Herman, O.F.M., Teacher, Our Lady 
of Angels Sem. Educ.: A.B., Our Lady of Angels 
Sem., 1931; M.A., Cath. U., 1945. Exp.: Semin- 
ary Teacher, Our Lady of Angels Sem., 1940—43, 
1945—. Mem.: ACSS, The Franciscan Educ. Conf. 
Author: The Social Studies in the Seminaries: 
Their Content According to Pontifical Documents 
(Thesis). F.S.S.: The Family, The State, Occupa- 
tional Society. 
DOHERTY, Rev. John, Instr. in Latin, Cardinal 
Hayes H.S. Educ.: A.B., St. Joseph’s, 1943; 
M.A., Fordham, 1951. Exp.: Teacher, Cardinal 
Hayes H.S., 1946—. Mem.: ACSS, N.Y. Catholic 
Classical Society. 
DOLAN, Rev. John P., Asst. Prof. of Sociology 
and Psychology, St. Ambrose College. Educ.: 
A.B., Loyola U. (Chicago), 1939; M.A., St. Louis 
U., 1940. Exp.: Lect. St. Ambrose Coll.; Asst. 
Professor, St. Ambrose Coll.; Lect., Mt. St. Clare 
Coll. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, APS. F.S.S.: Family, 
Crime, Delinquency, Intr. Sociology, Philosophy, 
Psychology. 
DUCHSCHERE, Rev. Christian, Asst. Pastor. Educ.: 
Pontifical Coll. Josephinum; U. Notre Dame. 
Exp.: Asst. Pastor. Mem.: ACSS. 
DYE, Sister Elizabeth, O.S$.U., Teacher, Ursuline 
College, Paola, Kansas. Educ.: A.B., Mt. St. 
Scholastica, 1942; M.A., St. Lovis U., 1951. 
Exp.: Teacher, St. John Jr. H.S., 1942—46, St. 
Agnes H.S., 1946—49, Ursuline Coll., 1950—. 
Mem.: ACSS, ASS.  F.S.S.: Encyclicals. 
EMANUEL, Rev. Cyprian, O.F.M., Prof. Soc., 
Head Dept., Quincy Coll., Quincy, Ill. Educ.: 
Ph.D., Cath. U., 1923. Exp.: Prof. Ethics, 
History of Phil., Sociology, Franciscan House of 
Studies, Cleveland, 1922—40; Prof. of Sociology, 
Coll., Cleveland, 1932— 39, Quincy Coll., 
944—. Mem.: ACSS, Cath. Assoc. Int. Peace, 
Cath, Conf. Ind. Probs. Author: The Charities 
of St. Vincent de Paul, Chicago: Franciscan 
Herald Press, 1923. Contrb. to: Cath. Ch. Rev., 
Franciscan Educ. Conf. Report. 


FAHEY, Frank, Instr. Soc., Nazareth Coll. 
Married, one child. Educ.: A.B., U. Notre Dame, 
1949; M.A., U. Notre Dame, 1951. Mem.: ACSS, 
ASS. F.S.S.: Family, Social Probs. 

FELL, Sister Marie Leonore, Sisters of Sow. 
Chairman, Dept. Social Studies, Coll. Mt. 
Vincent, New York. Educ.: A.B., Coll. Mt. S 
Vincent, 1932; M.A., Cath. U.,, 1936; Ph.D., 


Cath. U., 1940. Exp.: Elem. School Teacher, St. 
Joseph‘s, Tremont, N.Y., 1931—33; H.S. Teacher, 
All Sts. Acad., 1933-35; H.S. Teacher, St. Peter’s 
H.S., 1937-38; Prof., Coll. Mt. St. Vincent, 
1936—37, 1940—; Instr. Cath. U. of America at 
Dubuque, summer, 1948. Mem.: Pi Gamma Mu, 
AHA, ACHA, APSS, ACSS, Middle States Council 
for Social Science Teachers, Nat. Council for 
Social Studies, Foreign Policy Association. 
Author: Foundations of Nativism, 1789—1865 
(Ph.D. Diss.). Contrb. to: Am. Cath. Hist. Rev. 
F.S.S.: Modern Social Thought, European and 
American History. 

FICHTER, Rev. Joseph, $.J., Assoc. Prof. Soc., 
Loyola U., New Orleans. Educ.: B.A., St. Louis 
U., 1935; M.A., St. Louis U., 1939; Ph.D., Harvard 
U., 1947. Exp.: Instr., Jesuit High, New Or- 
leans; Instr., Spring Hill Coll.; Assoc. Prof., 
Loyola of the South. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, South- 
eastern Soc. Society, Nat. Council Family Rela- 
tions. Author: Dynamics of a City Church; 
Christianity; Apologetics; James Laynez; Saint 
Cecil Cyprian; Man of Spain; Roots of Change. 
Contrb. to: ACSR, Journ. Soc. and Economics. 
F.S.S.: Sociology of Religion, Race Relations, 
Family Sociology. 

FITZPATRICK, Rev. Joseph, S.J., Asst. Prof., 
Graduate School Arts and Sciences, Fordham U. 
Educ.: A.B,, Woodstock Coll., 1936; A.M.,. 
Fordham U., 1941; S.T.L., Woodstock Coll., 1944; 
Ph.D., Harvard U., 1949. Exp.: Teacher, Xavier 
H.S., 1938—40; Director, Xavier Labor School, 
1938—40. Mem.: ACSS, ASS. Contrb. to: 
Thought, ACSR.  F.S.S.: Industrial Sociology, 
Institutions, Methods. 


FLYNN, Sister Patrick Joseph, O.S.B., Asst. Prof. 
Soc., Coll. St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Minn. Educ.: 
B.A., Coll. St. Benedict, 1934; M.A., Marquette 
U., 1943. Exp.: Teach 7th and 8th Gr., St. Mary’s 
School, Long Prairie, Minn., 1934—38; Teach. 
H.S., St. Benedict’s Academy, 1938—41; Asst. 
Prof. Soc. and History, Coll. St. Benedict, ‘1941-. 
Mem.: ACSS, ASS, NCCC, AAPSS. 


FOLEY, Rev. Albert S., $.J., Instr., Dept. Soc., 
Institute of Social Science, St. Lovis U. Educ.: 
A.B., 1935, M.A., 1936, M.A., 1948, St. Louis U.; 
Ph.D., U. of N.C., 1950. Exp.: Instr., Spring Hill 
Coll., 1937—39; Instr. Soc., Spring Hill Coll., 
1943—47; Instr. Soc., St. Louis U., 1950—. 
Mem.: ACSS, ASS. Author: St. Regis: Social 
Crusader, Bruce, 1942. Contrb. to: Interracial 
Rev. F.S.S.: Race Relations, Church and Negro, 
Cath. Social Action. 


FRIEDEL, Rev. Francis J., $.M., Dean Coll. Arts 
and Sciences, Prof. Sociology, U. Dayton. Educ.: 
A.B., U. Dayton, 1917; M.A., Cath. U., 1935; 
Ph.D., U. Pittsburgh, 1950; S.T.B., U. of a 
1925; S.T.L., 1925; §S.T.D., 1926. Exp.: H.S. 
Teach., Holy Redeemer, Detroit, 1917—19; H.S. 
Teach., U. of Dayton Prep., 1919— 22; Instr. 
History and Phil., U. Dayton, 1927—34; Prof. of 
Sociology, U. Dayton, 1935—43, 1950—; Dean of 
Coll. Arts and Sciences, U. Dayton, 1938—43, 
1950—; President, Trinity Coll., Sioux City, lowa, 
1943—49. Mem.: ACSS, AAAS, Family 
Life Sec. of N.C.W.C., Mariological Society of 
America, Ohio Valley Sociological Society. 
Author: The Mariology of Cardinal Newman; 
Multilithed text: Our Social World; Mimeo- 
graphed text: Social Problems; A Penny for your 
Thoughts: Marianist Pubs. Contrb. to: ACSR, 
Religious Educ., The Marianist Educator, U. of 
Pitts. Bull. F.S.S.: Family, Sociology of Religion, 
Race Relations. 


FURFEY, Rev. Paul Hanly, Prof. Soc., Head Dept. 
Soc., Catholic U. of Am. Educ: AB., Boston 
Coll., 1917; M.A., St. Mary’s U., Baltimore, 1918; 
Ph.D., Cath. U., 1926; LL.D. (Honoris ‘causa), 
Duquesne, 1944. Exp.: Instr. Soc., 1925—31, 
Assoc. Prof. Soc., 1931—40, Prof. Soc., 1940—, 
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Acting Head Dept. Soc., 1934—40, Head Dept. 
Soc., 1940—, Catholic University of America. 
Mem.: ACSS, ASS, APA, AAAS, Soc. for Research 
in Child Dev., Cath. Biblical Assoc., Linguistic 
Society of Am., Catholic Art Assoc., American 
Oriental Soc., Cath. Anthropol. Conf., American 
Geo. Society, etc. Author: The Gang Age, 
Macmillan 1926; Parish and Play, Dolphin Press, 
1928; Social Problems of Childhood, Macmillan, 
1929; You and Your Children, Benzinger, 1929; 
The Growing Boy, Macmillan, 1930; New Lights 
on Pastoral Problems, Bruce, 1931; Fire on the 
Earth, Macmillan, 1936; Three Theories of So- 
ciety, Macmillan, 1937; This ay to Heaven, Preser- 
vation Press, 1939; A History of Social Thought, 
Macmillan, 1942; The Mystery of Iniquity, Bruce, 
1944; co-author with Sellew, Sociology and 
Social Problems in Nursing Service, 3rd ed., 
Saunders, 1951; The Scope and Method of So- 
ciology, Harpers, in press; in addition to mono- 
graphs and pamphlets. Contrb. to: America, 
ACSR, Annals AAPSS, Primitive Man, Integrity, 
Amer. Eccl. Rev., CUA Bulletin, Cath. Charities 
Rev., Journ. Educ. Psychol., Cath. Educ. Rev., 
Thought, Am. Jour. Psychiat., Cath. World, 
Psychol. Bull., Child Study, Mental Hygiene, 
N.C.E.A. Bull., Am. Jour. Orthopsychiat., Jour. 
Genet. Psychol., Jour. Social Psychol., Education, 
Jour. Exp. Educ., Scientific Monthly, Christian 
Social Art Quarterly, Modern Schoolman, Cath. 
Bibl. Quarterly, Studies in Linguistics, Jour. 
Educat. Sociol., Survey Graphic, etc., etc. F.S.S.: 
Social Psychology, Catholic Social Thought, 
History of Social Thought, Statistics, Community 
Cultural Studies. 

GALLAGHER, Dorothy, Instr. Soc., Coll. St. 
Teresa, Kansas City, Mo. Educ.: A.B., Trinity 
Coll., 1915: M.S.W., Washington U., 1947; U. 
Kansas, 1950, Cath. U., 1951. Exp.: Resident 
Direct., Guadalupe Center, K.C., Mo.; Center 
Direct., Am. Aid to France; Instr. Soc., Coll. St. 
Teresa. Mem.: ASS, ACSS, AASW.  F.S.S.: In- 
tergroup Relations. 

GALLAGHER, Sister Marie Patrice, O.F.M., Dean, 
St. Elizabeth’s Teachs. Coll., Washington, D.C. 
Educ.: B.A., St. Bonaventure U., 1933; M.A., St. 
Bonaventure U., 1938; Ph.D., Cath. U., 1945. 
Exp.: Teacher, St. Elizabeth’s Acad.; Ttacher 
and Dean, St. Elizabeth’s Teachs. Coll. Mem.: 
ACSS, CEA, CHA. F.S.: History of Education, 
Philosophy of Education, Principles of Education. 
GALLAGHER, Rev. Ralph A., $.J., Chairman 
Dept. Soc., Direct. Inst. Soc. and Ind. Relations, 
Loyola U., Chicago. Educ.: B.A., Gonzaga, 1921; 
M.A., Gonzaga U., 1923; M.A., St. Louis U., 1930; 
Ph.D., St. Louis U., 1932. Exp.: Prof. Classics, 
St. Xavier H.S., Cin., 1923—25; Prof. Classics, 
Campion H.S., Prairie du Chien, Wisc., 1925—26; 
Fellow and Teacher, St. Lovis U., 1930—32; 
Prof., Chairman, Dean, John Carroll U., 1933—36; 
Chairman Dept. of Soc., Loyola U., 1936—; 
Direct. Inst. Soc. and Ind. Relations. Loyola U., 
1941—. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, Alpha Kappa Delta, 
Blue Key, Lambda Delta Sigma, Nat. Prob. and 
Parole Assoc., Am. Prison Assoc., Nat. Recreation 
Assoc. Author: Subjective Factors of Delinquent 
Conduct. Contrb. to: ACSR.  F.S.S.: Crimin- 
ology, Delinquency, Family, Community, Theory. 
GALLOWAY, Rev. Norman, 0.5.A., Instr. Soc. 
and Chaplain, Merrimack Coll., Andover, Mass. 
Educ.: B.A., Villanova Coll., 1946; M.A. Cath. 
U. 1950. Exp.: Instr. Soc., Merrimack Coll., 
1950—. Mem.: ACSS, ASS. Contrb. to: Tagastan. 
F.S.S.: Social Teachings of Church as Contained 
Especially in Papal Pronouncements. 
GAUDREAU, Sister Marie Agnes of Rome, Presen- 
tation of Mary, Prof. Soc. and Psychol., Rivier 
Coll., Nashua, N.H. Exp.: B.Ed., Cath. Teach. 
Coll., 1937; M.Ed., Boston Coll., 1942; Ph.D., 
Cath. U., 1945. Exp.: Teacher in grades, 
Parochial Schools New England, 1925—45; Prof., 
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Rivier Coll., 1941—42, 1945—. Mem.: ACSS, 
Pi Gamma Mu. Author: The Social Thought of 
French Canada as Reflected in the Semaine 
Sociale (Ph.D. Diss.). Contrb. to: Ecole Sociale 
Populaire. F.S.: Sociology and Psychology. 
GAUGHAN, Rev. William, C.M., Chairman, Dept. 
of Soc., DePaul U., Prof. Educ.: A.B., St. Mary’s 
Sem., 1938; M.A., DePaul, 1946; Ph.D., Catholic 
U., 1951. Exp.: Instr., Blessed Sacrament Acad- 
emy, San Antonio, 1940—43; Instr., St. John’s 
Seminary, San Antonio, 1943; Instr. DePaul 
Academy, Chicago, 1943—46; Instr., Dumbarton 
College, Wash., D.C., 1949—50; Instr., 1946—47, 
Professor, 1950—, Chairman, 1951—, DePaul U. 
Mem.: ACSS, ASS, NCEA, AAUP. Author: So- 
cia! Theories of St. Antoninus from his Summa 
Theologica (Ph.D. Diss.). F.S.S.: Social Probs., 
Marriage and Family, Cultural Sociology (Anthro- 
pology). 

GEERS, Margaret, Caseworker, Hamilton County 
Department of Public Welf., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Educ.: B.A., Our Lady of Cincinnati Coll., 1951. 
Mem.: Social Workers’ Club. 

GENTILE, Sister Mary George, SSND., Teacher, 
Messmer High, Milwaukee. Educ.: A.B., Mt. 
Mary Coll., 1935; Nat. Cath. School of Social 
Service, 1935-36; cand. A.M., St. Louis U., 
1947—. Exp.: Social Worker, Soc. St. Vincent 
de Paul, 1936—38. Mem.: ACSS. 

GERTRUDE OF THE ANGELS, Sister, Srs. of 
Charity of Providence, Secretary, Lewis Memorial 
Maternity Hospital. Educ.: Pullman Wash. 
State College. Exp.: Elem. School Teacher, St. 
Louis Convent, Win., Vt., 1923—30; St. Joseph‘s, 
Burlington, Vt., 1932—36; St. Vincent De Paul, 
Manchester, N.H., 1936—37; Professor of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, State Reform School, Vt., 1933-36. 
Mem.: ACSS. 

GIRARD, Rev. Cosmas F., O.F.M., Graduate Stu- 
dent, St. Louis U. Educ.: A.B., St. Bonaventure 
U., 1932; A.M., Columbia U., 1937. Exp.: Instr. 
in Social Scs., Franciscan House of Studies, 
1937—43; St. Stephen’s Friary, Croghan, N.Y., 


1946-51; Chaplain, U.S.A., 1943—46. Mem.: 
ACSS. F.S.S., Rural Sociology, Introductory 
Sociology. 


GLEASON, Sister Miriam Theresa, S.H.N., Head 
Dept. Sociology, Marylhurst Coll., Marylhurst, 
Oregon. Educ.: B.A., U. Minn., 1908; Chicago 
School Civics and Philanthropy, 1910; M.A., U. 
Oregon, 1916; Ph.D., Cath. U., 1924. Exp.: 
Teaching, St. Mary’s Coll. and Academy, 1908— 
10; Social Work, Catholic Women’s League, 
1911—12; Survey, Conditions of employment, 
women and minors in Oregon, Oregon Consu- 
mer’s League, 1912; Housing Study, Portland, 
Oregon, 1912; Executive Secretary, Ind. Welfare 
Com. of Oregon, 1913—16; Teaching, St. Mary‘’s 
Coll., Portland, 1918—22; 1924—. Mem.: ACSS, 
NCCC, Oregon Conf. Social Workers. Contrb. 
to: The Survey. F.S.S.: Housing, Labor Legisla- 
tion for Women and Minors. 

GROSE, Francis W., Prof. Soc., Head Dept., Vice- 
President, Notre Dame Coll., Cleveland. Mar- 
ried, three children. Educ.: A.B., Indiana State 
Teachers Coll., 1916; A.M., Columbia U., 1917; 
Fordham U., 1924; Western Reserve 1936. Exp.: 
Rural School Teach., Vemillion County, Ind., 
1912—13; Principal H.S., New Salem, Ind., 
1914—16; Prof. Soc. and Econ. and Dept. Head, 
Coll. St. Teresa and St. Claire School of Educ., 
Winona, Minn., 1919—29; Prof. Soc. and Dept. 
Head, Notre Dame Coll., 1929—; Summer School 
and Part time teach. at U. Dayton, John Carroll 
U., Cleveland Sisters Coll., St. John’s Hosp. 
Mem.: ACSS, NCRLC, NCWC. Contrb. to: 
America. 

GRUESSER, Sister Mary Jeanine, O.S.F., Chair- 
man Div. Social Scs., Head Dept. Sociology, The 
Cardinal Stritch Coll. Educ.: B.S. in Ed., Car- 
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dinal Stritch Coll., 1938; M.A., Cath. U., 1942; 
Ph.D., Cath. U., 1950. Exp.: Teacher Elem. Sc., 
St. Mary‘s, Salem, $.D., 1938—41; Teacher Elem. 
Sc., St. John’s, Waynesville, N.C., 1942—43; 
Teecher Hist. Soc., Econ., Guidance, St. Mary‘s 
Acad., Milwaukee, 1943—45; Instr. Soc., Econ., 
Hist., Card. Stritch Coll., Milwaukee, 1943—45; 
Instr. Sociology, Cardinal Stritch Coll., 1949-—. 
Mem.: ACSS, CAC, CF. Author: Categorical 
Valuations of Jews Among Catholic Parochial 
School Children (Ph.D. Diss.). F.S.S.: Socio- 
logical Theory, Social Attitudes. 


HAMILTON, Mrs. Maurine, Dean of Women, Asst. 
Prof. Soc. and Educ. Married, no children. 
Educ.: A.B., U. of Nebraska, 1916; M.A., 
Creighton U., 1939. Exp.: Psychometrist, Creigh- 
ton Med. School, 1939—; Counselor and Instruc- 
tor, Creighton U., 1944—50; Dean of Women and 
Asst. Prof., Creighton U., 1950—. Mem.: ACSS, 
Natl. Guidance Council, Amer. Assoc. of Group 
Workers, Natl. Assoc. of School Social Workers, 
ASS, Mid-West Soc. Society, Natl. Assoc. of 
Secondary School Principals, Natl. Assoc. of 
Deans of Women, Nebr. Assoc. of Coll. Teachers 
of Educ., Women’s Division Chamber of Com- 
merce, Nebr. Welfare Assoc., Health Div. of 
United Community Services. F.S.S.: Child Wel- 
fare, Social Work Counseling, Mental Health. 


HALEY, Rev. Joseph, C.S.C., Instr. Religion, U. 
Notre Dame. Educ.: A.B., U. Notre Dame, 1937; 
M.A., Cath. U., 1951. Exp.: Instr. Religion, U. 
Notre Dame, 1946—50; Instr. Religion and Psych., 
St. Anthony Nursing School, 1944—46; Instr. 
Religion and Chaplain, Gibault School for Boys, 
1941—46. Mem.: ACSS. Author: Accent on 
Purity, Fides Press, 1948. F.S.S.: Social Princi- 
ples, Social Action. 

HARTE, Rev. Thomas J., C.Ss.R., Asst. Prof. Soc., 
The Catholic U. of America. Educ.: A.B., Mt. St. 
Alphonsus, 1939; M.A., 1944, Ph.D., 1947, Cath. 
U. Exp.: Instr. Soc., Cath. U., 1947—51; Asst. 
Prof., Cath. U., 1951—. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, 
District of Columbia Soc. Society, AAUP, Pi 
Gamma Mu, Assoc. Int. Peace. Author: Catholic 
Organizations Promoting Race Relations in the 
U.S., C. U. Press, 1947; Sociology of the Parish 
(co-authored with C. J. Neusse), Bruce, 1951. 
Contrb. to: ACSR.  F.S.S.: Catholic Social 
Thought, Social Movements, Research Methods 
in Social Scs., Sociology of Religion, Opinions, 
Parish Sociology, Race Relations. 

HARTMANN, Sister Maria Mercedes, S.S.N.D., 
Asst. Prof. Soc., Coll. of Notre Dame of Md. 
Educ.: A.B., Notre Dame of Md., 1936; M.S.W., 
Loyola, Chicago, 1940; Cath. U., 1948. Exp.: 
Case Worker, Catholic Charities, Syracuse, N.Y., 
1937—39; Exec. Secty., Cath. Charities, Johns- 
town, Pa., 1939—41; Instr. Soc., Mercy Hosp. 
Sch. Nursing, Johnstown, 1940—41; Instr., Coll. 
of Notre Dame of Md., 1943—48, Asst. Prof., 
1949—. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, Nat. Prb. and Parole 
Assoc., AASW, Nat. Conf. Cath. Charities. 
F.S.S.: Social Organization, Problems, Delin- 
quency. 

HEALY, Sister Mary Edward, C.S.J., Chairman 
Dept. Sociology, Coll. of St. Catherine, St. Paul. 
Educ.: B.A., U. Minn., 1928; M.A., Cath. U., 1940; 
Ph.D., Cath. U., 1948. Exp.: Teacher: St. Mar- 
garet’s H.S., St. Anthony’s H.S., Coll. St. 
Catherine. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, Pi Gamma Mu, 
Minn. Conf. Social Work Educ. Author: Society 
and Social Change in the Writings of St. Thomas, 
Ward, Sumner and Cooley. Contrb. to: ACSR. 
F.S.S.: Introductory Sociology, Social Problems, 
Family, Community, Social Theory. 

HODAPP, Aloys P., Prof. Social Science (Sociol- 
ogy), Loyola U., Chicago. Married, four children. 
Educ.: A.B., U. of Minn., 1910; M.A., U. of Minn., 
1914; Additional post grad. work, U. Minn., 
three years. Exp.: H.S. Teacher, Maynard Pub. 


Sch., Maynard, Minn., 1903-04; Principal, 
Clements Pub. Sch., Clements, Minn., 1904—05; 
Principal, Madison Lake Public School, Madison 
Lake, Minn., 1907—08; Supt., Proctor Pub. Sch., 
Proctor, Minn., 1910—13; Prof., Dept. Soc. Se., 
Central H.S., St. Paul, 1914—20; Prof. Soc. Sc., 
Coll. St. Thomas, St. Paul, 1920—28; Prof. Soc. 
Sc., Loyola U., 1928—. Mem.: ACSS, Pi Gamma 
Mu, Pi Betta Kappa, Sigma Psi. F.S.S.: Social 
Theory, Social Problems,’ Social Control, Social 
Movements and Reform. 


HOGAN, Rev. Edward J., $.J., Asst. Pastor, 
Spiritual Director Social Order Forum, Church of 
St. Ignatius of Loyola, N.Y.C.  Educ.: A.B., 
Fordham, 1925; M.A., Woodstock Coll., 1933; 
S.T.L., Woodstock Coll., 1938. Exp.: Debating 
Coach, St. Peter’s H.S., Jersey City, 1930—31; 
Instr. in Soc., Loyola H.S., Baltimore, 1934; 
Spiritual Direct. Social Order Forum, 1942—. 
Mem.: ACSS, CEA, Social Order Forum, Council 
of Catholic Organization for Social Order. 


HOGAN, Rev. William, $.V.D., Asst. Prof., 
Loyola U., Chicago. Educ.: $.T.L., Gregorian U., 
1939; M.A., Cath. U., 1943; Ph.D., Cath. U., 1947. 
Exp.: Asst. Prof., Cath. U., Peking, China; Asst. 
Prof., Loyola U., 1951—. Mem.: 

AAPSS. Author: The Development of Bishop 
Wilhelm E. von Ketteler’s Interpretation of the 
Social Problem, C. U. Press, 1946 (Diss.). F.S.S.: 
Race Relations. 

HUGHES, Everett C., Prof. Soc., U. of Chicago. 
Married, two children. Educ.: A.B., Ohio Wes- 
leyan, 1918; Ph.D., U. of Chicago, 1928. Exp.: 
Asst. Prof., McGill U., 1927-38; Asst. Prof., 
Assoc. Prof., Prof., U. of Chicago, 1938—; 
Visiting Prof., Universite Laval, 1942—43, Uni- 
versitaet Frankfurt a.M., 1948, Columbia U., 
1951. F.S.S.: Human Work, Relation between 
peoples of different races, cultures and religions. 


HUSSEY, Rose, Dept of Army, Civilian, Ware- 
housing Div., Okinawa Engineer District. Educ.: 
B.A., Mundelein Coll., 1950. Mem.: ACSS, 
Kappa Gamma Pi. 

HUTH, Edward A., Prof. Soc., Chairman Dept. 
Soc., University of Dayton. Educ.: A.B. Heidel- 
berg U., 1921; A.M., U. Notre Dame, 1928; Ph.D., 
Western Reserve U., 1943. Exp.: Supt. Risingsun, 
Ohio Pub. Schools, 1921—26; Assoc. Prof., U. 
Notre Dame, 1926—37; Visit. Prof., U. San 
Francisco, summer 1948; Prof. Soc., U. Dayton, 
1939—; Chairman Dept. Soc., U. Dayton, 1943—. 
Married, two children. Mem.: ACSS, Family 
Life Bureau, NCEA, Ohio Valley Soc. Society. 
Contrb. to: ACSR, America, The Catholic Mind. 
F.S.S.: Criminology and Penology, Social Prob- 
lems, Marriage and Family, Social Research. 


JANSON, Br. Eugene, $.M., Registrar, Teach. 
Soc., Don Bosco H.S., Milwaukee. Educ.: B.S. in 
Ed., Dayton U., 1939; A.M., St. Louis U., 1946. 
Exp.: Teacher, Cathedral H.S., Belleville, Ill.; 
Holy Redeemer, Detroit; Teacher-Registrar, 
McBride H.S., St. Louis and Don Bosco H.S. 
Mem.: ACSS, Milwaukee Archd. Social Studies 
Teachers. Contrb. to: ACSR. F.S.S.: Family 
Studies. 


JAFFE, Mrs. Grace M., Prof. Soc., Barat Coll., 
Lake Forest, Ill. Married, three children. Educ.: 
B.A., Oxford U., England, 1921; M.A., Oxford 
U., 1928; Docteur, I’Universite de Paris, 1924. 
Exp.: Lect. History, Lincoln Diocesan Training 
Coll. for Women Teachers, England, 1921—22; 
Research, Social Science Council, Columbia U., 
1926—27; Research, Inst. Economics, North- 
western U., 1929—31; Prof. Soc., Barat Coll., 
1939—. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, AAUP, III. Academy 
of Science. Author: Le Mouvement Ouvrier e 
Paris Pendant la Revolution Francaise; Outlines 
of Economics, co-author, by R. T. Ely, et. al.; 
Labor Movement in France (co-author, by D. 
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Saposs et. al.). Contrb. to: Journ. Land Eco- 
nomics, Ill. Academy of Science Transaction. 
F.S.S.: General Sociology, Race Relations, Com- 
munity Survey. 

JOHANNES, Sr. M. Eloise, C.S.J., Inst. in Sociol- 
ogy, Marmount Coll., Salina, Kans. Educ.: A.B., 
Marmount College, 1940; M.A., Catholic U., 
1941; Ph.D., Catholic U., 1945. Exp.: Teacher: 
Tipton Gr. School, Tipton, Kansas, 1928—29; 
St. Xavier Gr. School, Junction C., Kans., 1929— 
31; Sacred Heart Gr. School, Plainville, 1931— 
35; St. George High School, St. George, Ill., 
1935—39; Marmount Coll., 1944—. Mem.: ACSS, 
NCCFL. Author: Study of Russian-German Set- 
tlements in Ellis County, Kansas (1944). F.S.S.: 
Family Life, Racial Poblems, Problems of 
Children. 

KALINAUSKAS, Paul Peter, Social 
Mlinois State Training School for 
Charles, Ill. Educ.: B.A., 1941, 
Loyola U. Exp.: Social Worker, Catholic Youth 
Org., Catholic Home Bureau, Chicago. Married, 
five children. 

KAMMER, Rev. Edward, C.M., views ‘Vy oe 
of Faculties, De Paul U. Educ.: A.B., St. 
Mary’s Sem., 1933; A.M., Cath. U., 1539; Mi. D., 
Cath. U., 1941. Exp.: Prof. of History, St. Mary’s 
Sem., 1933-37; Prof. of History, Kenrick Sem., 
1937—38; Prof of Sociology, De Paul U., 1941—; 
Dean, Downtown, De Paul U., 1943—46; Dean 
Coll of Commerce, De Paul U., 1946—50; Vice- 
Presd., De Paul U., 1944—; Dean of Faculties, 
De Paul U., 1950. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, Polish 
Inst. of Arts and Sciences in America, NCEA. 
Contrb. to: Bull. Polish Inst. Arts and Sciences, 
Bull. Catholic Business Educ. Assoc.  F.S.S.: 
Family, Population. 

KANE, John, Asst. Prof. Soc., U. of Notre Dame. 
Married, three children. Educ.: A.B., St. 
Joseph’s, 1939; M.A., Temple U., 1946; Ph.D., U. 
of Penna., 1951. Exp.: Instr., St. Joseph’s Coll., 
1946—48; Instr., Industrial Rels. Institute, St. 
Joseph’s Coll., 1945—48; Asst. Prof., U. Notre 
Dame, 1948—. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, American 
Arbitration Society, Alpha Sigma Nu. Author: 
Pennsylvania History. Contrb. to: ACSR, ASR, 
Interracial Rev., Homiletic and Pastoral Rev. 
F.S.S.: Family, Interreligious Probs., industrial 
Sociology, Social Psychology, Minority Groups. 
KELLY, Joseph, Student, 326 E. Jefferson, Kirk- 
wood 22, Mo. Educ.: B.S., St. Louis U., 1951. 


KELLY, Sister Mary Aquinice, O.P., Instr. Soc., 
Rosary Coll., River Forest, Ill. Educ.: B.A., 
Rosary Coll., 1942; M.A., C. U., 1951. Exp.: 
Teacher, Holy Name School, K.C., Mo.; Teacher, 
St. Matthew‘s, Milwaukee; Principal, St. Mary’s, 
Freeport, Ill.; Jr. H.S., Annunciation, Green Bay, 
Wis.; Diocesan Supervisor (Community Schools), 
Washington, D.C., Archdiocese; Instr. Soc., 
Rosary Coll. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, Am. Anthro- 
pological: Soc., Marriage and Family Inst. F.S.S.: 
Social Groups, Social Theory, Catholic Social 
Principles, The Family. 


KENNEY, John, $.J., Patna Mission, Patna, India. 
Educ.: A.B., Loyola U., Chicago, 1948; Ph.L., 
West Baden Coll., 1950; Loyola (Chicago). Mem.: 
Alpha Kappa Delta. 


KERINS, Rev. Joseph Leo, C.Ss.R., Lector of 
Sociology, Mt. St. Alphonsus Sem., Esopus, N.Y. 


Worker, 


Educ.: M.A., Cath. U., 1946; Ph.D., Cath. U., 
pending; B.S. in L. S., Cath. U., 1950. Exp.: 
Vist. Lecturer, Cath. U., Summer Sess., 1948, 
1950; Lecturer, Benedictine Hospt. School of 
Nursing, 1948; Lector, Mt. St. Alphonsus Sem., 
1948—. Mem.: ACSS, Pi Gamma Mu, Am. 
Library Assoc., Cath. Library Assoc. Contrb. to: 
ACSR. F.S.S.: Sociological Interpretation of 
Social Encyclicals, Industrial Sociology, Social 


Problems in Nursing Service. 
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KIERNAN, Rev. Edward J., C.M., Vice-Presd., 
Dean Coll. Arts and ere. Niagara U. Educ.: 
A.B., St. Joseph‘’s, 1930; M.A., Cath. U., 1937; 
Ph.D., Cath. U., 1941. ‘Exp.: Prof, Niagara U., 
1940—. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, NCEA 
KILZER, Rev. Ernest, O.S.B., deen, Dept. S 
St. John’s U. Educ.: B.A., St. John’s U., 1927; 
D., U. Louvain, 1934. Exp.: Dean, Coll. Arts 
and Sciences, St. John’s U., 1939—43. Mem.: 
ACPA, ACSS, Cath. Assoc. Internat. Peace. 
Author: American Democracy (with E. J. Ross), 
Bruce, 1943. Contrb. to: ACSR, New Scholasti- 
cism, Thought. F.S.S.: Philosophy and History 
of Social Thought. 
KIMBALL, Mother Jeannette, R.S.C.J., Asst. Prof. 
Social Scs., Duchesne Coll., Omaha. Educ.: B.A., 


Barat Coll., A., Marquette U., 1942; 
Ph.D., Cath. U., 1948. Exp.: Instr in Social Sen. 
Duchesne Coll. Mem.: ACSS, AES, ASS, APSA. 
Author: The Economic Doctrines of John Gray. 


F.S.S.: Labor, The Family Community. 

LANG, Rev. Paul E., Asst. Prof. History, Seton 
Hall U. Educ.: A.B., Seton Hall, 1933; A.M., 
St. John’s, 1943. Exp.: Instr., Seton Hall U. Ext., 


1937—43; Instr., Immaculate H.S., 1944—49; 
Asst. Prof., Seton Hall U., 1949—. Mem.: 
ACSS, ACHS. F.S.S.: General Sociology. 


LEIES, Brother Herbert F., $.M., Head, Dept. 
Sociology, St. Mary’s U., San Antonio. Educ.: 
A..B., U. Dayton, 1919; B.S. in Ed., U. Dayton, 
1924; M.A., St. Louis U., 1937. Exp.: Instr. Soc., 
St. Mary‘s U., 1936— 42, Assoc. Prof., 1945—; 
Assoc. Prof. Incarnate Word Coll., San Antonio, 
1944—45. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, Southwestern So- 
cial Science Assoc., Southwestern Sociological 
Society. Contrb. to: ACSR, Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly. F.S.S.: Juvenile Delinquency 
and Criminology, Minority Groups, Social 
Anthropology. 

LIGUTTI, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi, Executive Director, 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference. Educ.: 
A.B., St. Ambrose, 1914; S.T.B., St. Mary’s Sem., 


1917; M.A., Catholic U., 1918. Exp.: Teacher, 
Dowling H.S., Des Moines, 1918—20; Pastor, 
Woodbine, lowa, 1920—26; Pastor, Granger, 
lowa, 1926—41; Exec. Sec’t., NCRLC, 1941—49; 
Exec. Direct., NCRLC, 1949—. ACSS, AAPSS, 
Friends of the Land. Author: Rural Roads to 


Security (with Rev. John C. Rawe, S.J.). 
to: America, Commonweal. 

LYNCH, James, National Conf. of Chrs. and Jews 
(on leave), formerly Regional Director of Eastern 
Penna. Educ.: B.S., N.Y.U., 1948; M.S., C.C. 
New York, 1949; Cand. Ed.D., N.Y.U. Exp.: 
Sen. Civilian Educ. Consultant, U.S. Navy, 1945— 
46; Training Specialist, Vet. Administration, 
1946—49; Regional Direct. Eastern Penna., NCCJ, 
1950—51. Mem.: ACSS. F.S.S.: Group Dynamics, 
Individual and Organizational Leadership. 


MARTIN, Rev. Leo J., S$.J., 
Educ.: B.A., Loyola U., Chicago, 1940; M.A., 
Fordham U., 1943; Ph.D., Fordham U., 1949. 
Exp.: Teach., Loyola Academy, Chicago, 1942—43; 
Instr., U. of Detroit, 1950—; Instr., Loyola U., 
Chicago, summers, 1949, 1950. Mem.: ACSS, 
ASS, NCFR. Contrb. to: ACSR. F.S.S.: Theory, 
Catholic Social Principles, Family. 


MARTINITA, Sister Mary, B.V.M., 
Clarke Coll. Educ.: 
M.A., Cath. U., 
Wright Jr. Coll., 


Contrb. 


Instr., U. Detroit. 


Teach. Soc., 
B.A., Mundelein Coll., 1940; 
1950. Exp.: Librarian-Asst., 
Chicago and Chicago Public 


Library; Sociology Instr. and _ Librarian-Asst., 
Clarke Coll. Mem.: ACSS, ASS. F.S.S.: Social 
Groups, Ecology, Family. 


MARX, Rev. Paul, O.S.B., Teacher, Social Studies, 
St. John’s Prep. H.S. Educ.: Cand. M.A., Cath. 
U. Exp.: Teacher, St. John’s Prep. H.S., 1947—. 
Mem.: ACSS. F.S.S.: Catholic Action, Anthro- 
pology. 
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McCAFFREY, Br. Augustine, F.S.C., Prof. See, 
La Salle Coll., Philadelphia. Educ.: B.A., 
Thomas Coll., 1926; M.A., Cath. U., 1928; Ph. De 
Cath. U., 1941. Exp.: Grade Tea Teacher, 
St. John’s School, Orange, N.J., 1920—21, St. 
John‘s, Washington, 1921—22; H.S. Teacher, St. 
John’s, Washington, 1922—23, Calvert Hall, 
Baltimore, 1923—24, La Salle Hall, Ammendale, 
1924—28, Calvert Hall, 1928—31; H.S. Principal, 
St. Thomas, Scranton, 1933—34; Asst. Prof. Soc. 
St. Thomas, 1931—33, Prof., 1934—42; Assoc. 
Prof. and Prof. Soc., La Salle Coll., 1942—. 
Mem.: ACSS, ASS, Christian Brs. Educ. Assoc. 
Author: Youth in a Catholic Parish (Diss.). 
Contrb. to: ACSR, Proceedings of the Christian 
Brs. Educ. Conf. F.S.S.: Introductory, Com- 
munity Org., Youth, Interracial, Attitudes of 
College Men. 


McCARTHY, Sister Laetitia, O.S.F., Prof. Soc., 
Coll. St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. Educ.: A.B., De Paul 
U., 1928; A.M., Loyola U., 1936; A.M., Cath. U., 
1941. Exp.: Elem. Teach., St. Raymond’s School, 
1926—28; Instr., St. Mary’s H.S., 1928—34; Dean 
of Women, Coll. St. Francis, 1934—40; Instr., 
Marybrook Academy, 1941—42; Prof. Soc., Coll. 
St. Francis, 1942—. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, Ill. Pub. 
Welf. Society, FLB of NCWC, Cath. Rural Life 
Bureau. Contrb. to: ACSR, Cath. School Journal, 
Cath. Educ. Rev. F.S.S.: Social Probs., Race 
Relations, Child Psychology. 
McCOLGAN, Rev. Daniel T., Prof. of Soc., St. 
John’s Seminary, Brighton and Regis College, 
Weston, Mass. Educ.: A.B., Boston Coll., 1932; 
M.S.S.W., Catholic U., 1939; Ph.D. in Soc. Sc., 
Catholic U., 1940. Exp.: Professor Soc., St. 
John’s Seminary, 1941—, Regis College, 1940—. 
Mem.: AASW, ACSS, Pi Gamma Mu, Nat. Conf. 
Social Wks., Nat. Conf. Cath. Charities, American 
Public Welfare Assoc. Author: Joseph Tucker- 
man, Pioneer in American Social Work, C.U.A., 
1940; A Century of Charity, Bruce, 1951. Contrb. 
to: America, Cath. Charities Rev. F.S.S.: History 
of Charity and Social Work. 
McGEE, Joseph W., Asst. Prof. Soc., Marquette 
U. Married: no ‘children. Educ.: A.B., St. 
Michael’s, Winooski, Vt., 1927, M.A., 1930; 
Cath. U., 1940; Ph.D., Cath. U., 1947. 
Exp.: Instr. English and Latin, St. Michael’ s Coll., 
1929—31; Instr. Soc., Marquette U., 1945-49, 
Asst. Prof. Soc., 1949—; Lect. Soc., St. Michael’s 
Coll., summer, 1949. Mem.: ACSS, ASS. Author: 
Social and Economic Aspects of the Function 
Entity of Washington, — — Bs ), Cath. 
U., 1947. Contrb. to: S.S.: Social 
Problems, Social Laieae” ‘selene Crim- 
inology. 
McGENTY, Denis, oy ia * of Soc., De Paul 
U. Married. Educ Superior State Coll., 
1930; B.A., NYU, 19315 M ie . of Minn., 1935; 
Cand. Ph.D., Catholic U.; Fellow, Yale School of 
Alcohol Studies, 1948. Exp.: Instr. and Lect., 
U. of Minn., 1931—37; Direct. Adult Educ., Minn. 
W.P.A., 1937—38; Dir. Statistical Projects, Minn. 
W.P.A., 1939—40; Pub. Relations Direct., Radio 
Sta. WJMC, 1940—42; Personnel Consult. and 
Technician, Western Defense Command, 4th 
Army, 1942—43; Direct. Personnel, Walter Butler 
Shipbuilders, Inc., 1943—46. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, 
AAUP, Nat. Acad. of Ec. and Pol. Sc., Pi Gamma 
Mu. Author: Social Saga of Two Cities, Minne- 
apolis Council of Social Agencies (Pt. Il — The 
Downtown Bus. Dist.) 1938.  F.S.S.: Social 
Thought, Social Organization, Methodology. 
McKEOWN, James E., Asst. Prof. Soc., New 
Mexico Highlands U., Las Vegas, New Mexico. 
Educ.: B.A., Wayne U., 1941; M.A., Wayne U., 
1945; Ph.D., U. Chicago, 1949. Exp.: Instr. 
Social Scs., St. Xavier Coll. for Women; Asst. 
Prof. Soc., New Mexico Highlands U. Mem.: 
ACSS, ASS, AAAS, AAPSS, Southwest Soc. 
Society, New Mexico Educ. Assoc., Phi Sigma 


lota, Psy Chi. Contrb. to: ACSR, AJS, Journal 
of Criminal Law and Crim. F.S.S.: Methods of 
Research, Social Probs. 


McNEILL, Mary Agnes, Wage Analyst, U.S. Navy 
Department. Educ.: A.B., St. Xavier Coll., 
Chicago, 1936, MA, Catholic U., 1941. Exp.: 
Catholic Elementary Schools, Schurz Junior Col- 
lege, Loyola U., Chicago. Mem.: APA, IPA, 
ACSS. Contrb. to: ACSR.  F.S.S.: Human 
Relations. 


MIHANOVICH, Clement S., Prof. and Director, 
Dept. Soc., St. Louis University. Educ.: B.S. in 
Ed., 1935, A.M., D., 1939, St. Louis 
University. Exp.: Graduate Fellow, Instructor, 
Assistant Professor, Associate Professor, Exec. 
Sec’t., Dept. of Sociology, Director of Dept of 
Sociology, Professor, St. Louis University. 
Married, three children. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, ASN, 
AKD, etc. Author: Current Social Problems, 
Principles of Juvenile Delinquency. Contrb. to: 
America, ACSR, Sociological Review, Social 
Studies, Sociology and Social Research, Social 
Science, Journal of Am. Folklore, etc. S 
Theory, Population, Social Problems. 


MIRIAM THERESE, Sister, $.N.D., Instr. Soc., 
Alumnae Moderator, Notre Dame H.S., Chicago. 
Educ.: A.B., Trinity Coll., 1932; M.A., Columbia 
U., 1933; Ph.D., Fordham U., 1949. Exp.: Instr. 
History, Notre Dame Novitiate, U. Dayton, 
Athenaeum of Ohio, 1936—39, Notre Dame H.S., 
1939—45; Direct. Adult Education, Notre Dame 
H.S., 1949-50; Direct. Community summer pro- 
gram, West Side Community Center, summers 
1940—44; Alumnae Mod., Instr. Soc., Notre Dame 
H.S., 1949—. Mem.: ACSS. Contrb. to: Cath. 
Business Educ. Rev., ACSR. F.S.S.: Social Work 
Program, Student Cooperatives. 


MORRIS, Rudolph E., Assoc. Prof. Sociology and 
Political Sc., Marquette U. Married, no children. 
Educ.: LL.D., Heidelberg, Germany, 1916. Exp.: 
Gannon Coll., Erie, Pa., 1944—45; Coll. St. 
Teresa, Kansas City, Mo., 1946—47; Marquette 
U., 1947—. Mem.: ACSS, "ASS, AAPSS, Political 
Sc. Assoc., Society for Psychol. Study of Social 
Issues, Cath. Assoc. for International Peace. 
Author: The Fathers of the Church, vol. 
Contrb. to: ACSR. F.S.S.: Communication, Com- 
parative Culture Studies. 


MORRIS, Sister Sophia, C.S.C., Dean of Women, 
St. Mary’s Coll., Notre Dame, Ind. Educ.: A.B., 
St. Mary‘’s, 1930; M.A., Cath. U., 1942; Certifi- 
cate, U. of Fribourg, 1949. Exp.: Teacher, 
Resurrection H.S., Chicago, Bishop Noll H.S., 
Hammond, Ind., Saint Mary‘s Coll.; Dean of 
Women, St. Mary’s Coll. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, 
CEA. F.S.S.: Family, Social Problems. 


MUGAVERO, Rev. Francis J., Direct. Queens 
County, Catholic Charities, Diocese of Brooklyn. 
Educ.: M.A., Fordham U., 1945. Exp.: Field 
Worker, Neurological Institute, 1943—44; Assoc. 
Direct., Catholic Charities, Queens County, 1944— 
49; Director, Catholic Charities, Queens County, 
1949—. Mem.: ACSS, Nat. Conf. of Cath. Chari- 
ties, N.Y. State Conf. of Social Wks.  F.S.S.: 
Social Work, Psychiatric Social Work. 


MUELLER, Franz H., Prof., Head Dept. of Eco- 
nomics, The College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, 
Minn. Married, five children. Educ.: M.B.A., 
Graduate School of Commerce, Berlin, 1922; 
Dr. rer. pol., U. of Cologne, 1925. Exp.: Sub- 
Assistant, Inst. of Public Law, Berlin School of 
Commerce, 1921—23; Asst. in Ec., Graduate 
School of Engineering, Karlsruhe, Baden, Ger- 
many, 1926—28; Asst. in Ec., Inst. of Technology, 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, 1925—26; Asst. Director, 
Inst. for Research in Social Sciences, U. of 
Cologne, 1928—34; Asst. Prof. Soc., St. Louis 
U., 1936—40. Mem.: ACSS, Pi Gamma Mu, 
Corresp. Memb. Deutsche Gesellschaft fuer 
Soziologie, CEA, Minn. Ec. Society, Minn. Ec. 
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Club, Cath. Com. on Intell. and Cult. Affairs, 
Mid-West Econ. Society. Author: Der kapitalisti- 
sche Unternehmer, Wuerzburg, 1926; Franz Hitze 
und sein Werk, Hamburg, 1928; with Rev. W 
Schwer, Der deutsche Katholizismus im Zeitalter 
des Kapitalismus, Augsburg, 1932; Social Life 
of Primitive Man, 3rd edit., 1950; brochures on 
Cath. social thought. Contrb. to: ASR, ACSR, 
Social Science, Social Justice Review, Thought, 
Social Order, etc., etc. Field of interest in 
sociology: Social Theory, Methodology, History 
of Social Doctrines and Movements, Catholic 
Social Thought. 

MUELLER, Therese J., writer, part-time teacher. 
Married, five children. Educ.: M.A. (Econ.), U. 
of Cologne, 1927; Dr. rer. pol., U. Cologne, 1929. 
Exp.: Social Worker, City of Cologne, 1925—29; 


Part-time instructor, Coll. of St. Catherine. 
Mem.: ACSS, Catholic Art Assoc. Author: 
Family Life in Christ, Collegeville, 1946; Our 


Children’s Year of Grace, St. Louis, n.d.; The 
Christian Home and Art, Kansas City, Mo., 1950. 
Contrb. to: Orate Fratres, The Cath. Art Quar- 
terly. F.S.S.: Marriage and Family. 

MULVANEY, Rev. Bernard, C.S.V., Asst. 
Catholic U. Educ.: 
em Sc.PS. et Soc., Louvain, 
1941. Exp.: Teacher, St. Viator Coll., 
Dean, 1936—36; Asst. Prof., Cath. U., 
Mem.: ACSS, ASS, Pop. Assoc. of Am. 
to: ACSR. F.S.S.: Theory, Population. 
MUNDI, Joseph, Instr. Soc., Coll. St. 
Educ.: A.B., St. Bernard Coll., Notre Dame Sem., 
1948; A.M., St. Louis U., 1949; U. of Minn., 
1950—. Exp.: Instr. Coll. St. Thomas. Mem.: 
ACSS, ASS, Pi Gamma Mu, Midwest Soc. Society. 
Contrb. to: Am. Eccl. Rev. F.S.S.: Social Theory, 


Contrb. 


Thomas. 


Social Psychology, Urban Sociology, Method- 
ology. 
MUNDY, Paul, Asst. Prof. Soc., Loyola U., 


Chicago. Married. Educ.: 


. of Scanton, 
1941; M.A., Cath. U., 


1948; Ph.D., Cath. U., 


1951. Exp.: Sellew Scholar, Cath. U., 1946— 
48; Knights of Columbus Fellow, Cath. U., 
1948—50; Research Asst., Princeton U. Office 
of Population Research, 1946—50; Lecturer, 
Cath. U., 1949—50; Instructor, Cath. U., 1950— 
51; Asst. Prof., Loyola U., 1951—. Mem.: ACSS, 


ASS, Pi Gamma Mu. Contrb. to: ACSR, Journal 
of Negro Educ. _ F.S.S..: Minority Relations, 
Theory, Demography. 


MURRAY, Rev. Raymond W., C.S.C., Head, Dept. 


Soc., U. Notre Dame. Educ.: LL.B., U. Notre 
Dame, 1918; Ph.D., Cath., U., 1926. Exp.: 
Teacher, U. Notre Dame, 1926—; Head, Dept. 


Soc., 1928—; Field Staff, Archaeology, U. Alaska, 
1937. Mem.: ACSS, ASS. Author: Introductory 
Sociology, Social Problems (with F. Flynn), Man’‘s 
Unknown Ancestors, Sociology for a Democratic 
Society (Ph.D. Diss. published by U.S. Gov. 
Printing Office). Contrb. to: ACSR, Eccl. Rev., 
Proceeds. of Nat. Conf. of Cath. Charities, Notre 
Dame Law Rev. F.S.S.: Anthropology, Social 
Psychiatry, Population Probs., General Sociology. 


NAVIN, Very Rev. Msgr. Robert B., President, 


Prof. Soc., St. John’s Coll., Cleveland. Educ.: 
S.T.D., Collegium Urbanum, Rome, 1923; M.A., 
Cath. U., 1932; Ph.D., Cath. U., 1935. Exp.: 
Dean and Prof. of Soc., St. John’s Coll., 1929— 
47; President, St. John’s Coll., 1947—. Mem.: 
ACSS, ASS, Natl. Cath. Educ. Society. Author: 


Analysis of a Slum Area (Ph.D. Diss.). F.S.S.: 
Housing, Racial Relations. 

NOVAK, Rev. Cosmas, O.5.B., Prof. St. Pro- 
copius Coll. and Asst. St. Joseph Orphanage. 
Educ.: B.A., St. Procopius, 1941; M.S.A., Loyola, 
Chicago, 1949. Exp.: Prof., St. Procopius, 1948—. 
Mem.: ACSS. Contrb. to: ACSR. F.S.S.: Labor 
Problems and Legislation, Christian Social Prin- 
ciples. 
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NUESSE, Celestine Joseph, Asst. Prof. Soc., Cath. 
duc.: B.E., Wisconsin State Coll., 1934; 
M.A., Northwestern U., 1937; Ph.D., Cath. U., 
1944. Exp.: Teach. Social Studies, Public H.S., 
Antigo, Wis., 1934—40; Knights of Columbus 
Fellow, Cath. U., 1940—43; Instr. Soc., Coll. St. 
Catherine, 1943, Marquette U., 1943—45, Cath. 
U., 1945—48; Asst. Prof. Soc., Cath. U., 1948—; 
Special Representative in Germany, NCWC, 
1950—51. Mem.: ACSS, ACHA, ASS, Southern 
Soc. Society, AAUP, Alpha Kappa Delta, Pi 
Gamma Mu. Author: The Social Thought of 
American Catholics, 1634—1829, Newman Book 
Shop, 1945; The Sociology of Parish, Bruce, 1951. 
Contrb. to: ACSR, Social Forces, Social Studies, 
Am. Eccl. Rev., School Activities. F.S.S.: Social 
Groups, Sociology of the Community, Public 
Opinion. 
O’BRIEN, Rev. Marcus A., Asst. Pastor, St. Jerome 
Church, Charleroi, Penna. Educ.: B.A., St. Vin- 
cent Coll., 1939; M.A., St. Vincent Sem., 1941; 
M.S. in S.W., Cath. U., 1944. Exp.: Asst. Pastor, 
various churches in Pgh. Diocese, 1944—; Instr., 
Duquesne U., summer 1944, 1951; Instr., Mt. 
Mercy Coll., 1948—50; Instr., St. Vincent Coll., 
1947—48; Instr., Ohio Valley Gen. Hospital, 
1950—51; Instr., St. Francis Hospital, 1951. 
Mem.: ACSS, AASW, AAPSW, Canon Law So- 
ciety of Am., Cath. Biblical Assoc., Cath. An- 
thropo. Conf., Inst. of Pastoral Care, Am. Cath. 
Phil. Assoc., Soc. for Applied Anthropo., etc. 


O’CALLAGHAN, Mother Mary, S.H., Asst. Prof., 
Chairman Social Studies, Coll. Sacred Heart, 
Grand Coteau, Louisiana. Educ.: A.B., Maryville, 
1935; M.A., St. Louis U., 1936; Ph.D., California 
U., Berkeley, 1942. Exp.: Instr., Barat Cath. 
Action Center, St. Louis, 1933—34; College of 
the Sacred Heart, 1937, 1945—51; Normal Col- 
lege, S.H., Albany, 1943—44. Mem.: ACSS, Am. 
Historical, Am. Cath. Historical, Am. Cath. Econo. 
Assoc. Author: “An Indian Removal Policy in 
Spanish Louisiana,’’ under A Greater America, 
Essays in Honor of Hetbert Eugene Bolton, U. 


of Calif. Press, 1945, pp. 281-294. F.S.: 
Colonial America, Medieval History, Modern 
Europe, Scriptures, Economics. 


O'CONNELL, Rev. John C., $.J., Chairman, Dept. 
of Soc., Boston College. Educ.: A.B., Boston 
Coll., 1909; A.M., Woodstock Coll., 1915; sri 
Woodstock Coll., 1924; Ph.D., Harvard U., 
Exp.: Prof. of Soc. and Chairman of “Ab 7 
Soc., Boston Coll., 1941—. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, 
CPS. F.S.S.: Family, Social Ethics, Social Path- 
ology, Social Problems, Criminology-Penology, 
Totalitarian Sociology, Soc. of Political Institu- 
tions, Sociology for Nurses. 
O'CONNOR, John, Prof. History and Philosophy, 
Georgetown U. Married, seven children. 
1926, A.M., 1927, LL.B., 1931, Ph.D., 
2 ee U. Exp.: Asst. Prof., George- 
town U., 1927—36; Prof. and Head Dept., St. 
John’s U., Brooklyn, 1936—42; Prof. Georgetown 
U., 1946—; Prof. Soc., Cath. U. Summer School, 
1951. Mem.: AHA, ACSS, ACHA, U.S. CHA, 
CCICA. Author: Sociology (with W. L. Willigan), 
Social Order (with W. L. Willigan), Catholic 
Revival in England. F.S.: Modern European 


History. 

O’GARA, James, Lecturer, Dept. Soc., Loyola U., 
Chicago. Educ.: Ph.B., 1949, M.S.A., 1951, 
Loyola U. Exp.: Lecturer, Loyola U., Chicago, 
1950—. Married, two children. Mem.: ACSS, 
Alpha Kappa Delta, Alpha Sigma Mu. Contrb. 
to: The Commonweal, America, The Catholic 


Mind, The Catholic Digest, Magazine Digest. 


F.S.S.: Industrial Sociology. 

O’NEILL, Sister M. Ancilla, 1.H.M., Chairman 
Dept. Sociology and Econs. Dept., Immaculate 
Heart Coll. Educ.: B.A., Imm. Heart Coll., 1932; 


M.A., U. of Calif. L.A., 1935; Ph.D., Cath. U., 
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1939. Exp.: Teacher, Cath. Girls H.S., L.A., 
1923—24, St. Anthony H.S., Long Beach, 1924— 
25, Imm. Heart H.S., 1925—35; Teach., Chairman 
Dept., Imm. Heart Coll., 1938—. Mem.: ACSS, 
ASS, AAAS. 

O’NEILL, Wilbert J., Counsellor and Attorney at 
Law, Cleveland Ohio. Married, no children. 
O’REILLY, Charles T., Counter Intelligence Corps 
School, U.S. Army. Educ., Ph.B., Loyola U., 
Chicago, 1942; M.S.W., Loyola U., Chicago, 1948; 
Universita Cattolica, ‘Milano, 1949—50; U. of 
Notre Dame, 1950—51; Ohio State U., 1943—44, 
Exp.: Caseworker, Archdiocs. Union of Holy 
Name Society, Chicago, 1947—48; Instr. Soc., 
DePaul U., 1948—49; Teaching Fellow in Soc., 
U. of Notre Dame, 1951; instr. Soc., Rosary 
Coll., 1948—49. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, AASW, 
AAUP. Contrb. to: ACSR, Rivista Internazionale 
Discienza Sociale, Vita e Pensiero. F.S.S.: Social 
Work, Urban Community, Italian Sociology, U.S. 
Social History. 

O’ROURKE, Sister M. Christopher, R.S.M., Inst. 
Sociology, Salve Regina Coll., Newport, R.|. 
Educ.: B.A., Pembroke Coll. in Brown Univer- 
sity, 1940; Cand. M.A., U. of Notre Dame. 
Exp.: Social Work, R.I. Dept. of Social Welf., 
R.I. Cath. Orphanage; H.S. Teach., St. Xavier’s 
Acad., Providence, R.|.; Teacher, School of 
Nursing, R.I. General Hosp., Providence, R.I.; 
College Teacher, Salve Regina Coll. Mem.: 
ACSS, ASS, Council of Social Agencies, F.S.: 
Sociology, Abnormal Psychology. 

PAUL, G., Brother, F.S.C., Prof. Soc., De La Salle 
Coll. Educ.: A.B., Catholic U., 1939; M.A., 
Catholic U., 1941. Exp.: Teacher, Central Cath. 
H.S., Pittsburgh; Prefect, Phil. Protectory for 
Boys; Teacher, St. John’s Coll. H.S., Washington, 
D.C.; Teacher, De La Salle Coll., Washington, 
D.C. Mem.: ACSS, Pi Gamma Mu. * 
Social Problems, Juv. Del., Marriage and Family. 
PELLETIER, Rev. Joseph A., A.A., Dean of were 
Athletic Direct., Assumption Coll. Educ.: S. 
Angelicum, 1937; M.A., Boston Coll., 1947; B. A., 
Assumption, 1932. Exp.: Professor "of Soc. Scs. 
and Religion, Assumption Coll., 1941—. Mem.: 
ACSS, ACES. Author: The Sun Danced at Fatima. 
F.S.S.: Economics and Sociology, Family and 
State. 

PHILLIPS, Charles, W.E., Planning Officer, GS—9, 
U.S. Air Force, Eastern Air Procurement District, 
655 Madison Ave., New York. Married, four 
children. Educ.: B.S. in Ed., Fordham U., 1951. 
Exp.: Planning Officer, U.S.A.F.; Executive Edi- 
tor, The Christopher; Manager, Visual Service, 
Nat. Council, P.E. Church; Sergeant, U.S. Army. 
Mem.: ACSS, AEA, Am. Finance Assoc., AAPSS, 
CEA, Am. Society for Public Adm., Cath. Busn. 
Educ. Assoc., Amer. Ordinance Assoc. Contrb. 
to: The Modern Schoolman, The Catholic Educ. 
Review. 

PLUNKETT, Rev. Richard, O.S.A., Asst. Prof. 
Soc., Villanova Coll. Educ.: A.B., Villanova 
Coll., 1931; A.M., Catholic U., 1933. Exp.: Instr. 
Physical Sciences, St. Rita H.S., Chicago, 1933— 
35; Direct. Studies, St. Thomas H.S., Rockford, 
lll., 1935-39; Asst. Prof. of Soc., Villanova 
Coll., 1947—. Mem.: ACSS, ASS. F.S.S.: 
General Sociology, Social Origins, Social Theory, 
Soc. Probs. 

PREHER, Sister Leo Marie, O.$.D., Dean of the 
College, Chairman Dept. Soc.., Siena College, 
Memphis, Tenn. Educ.: B.A., Siena Coll., 1937; 
Ph.D., Cath. U., 1941. Exp.: Instr. Siena Coll., 
1940—44; Instr., Cath. U., 1944—45; Chairman 
Dept. Soc., Siena Coll., 1945—. Mem.: ACSS. 
Author: Sociology and Social Problems ‘Applied 
to Nursing, with Calvey, Saunders Co., 1949. 
Contrb. to: ACSR, Proceedings of Cath. Com. 
of South. F.S.S.: Social Conditions and Social 
Pathology. 


RADELET, Louis, Educational Director, East- 
Central Division, NCCJ. Married, four children. 
Educ.: A.B., U. of Notre Dame, 1939; M.A., U. 
of Notre Dame, 1947. Exp.: Instr., U. of Notre 
Dame, 1939—51; Research Asst., Dept. of Public 
Welfare, St. Joseph County, Ind., 1946—48; 
Regional Director for State of Indiana, NCCJ, 
1948—51; Educational Director, East-Central Div., 
NCCJ, 1951—. Mem.: ACSS, AAUP. F.S.S.: 
Intergroup Relations. 

REYMANN, Rev. Albert, M.M., Instr. in Sociology 
and Politics, Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, 
lll. Educ.: M.A., Cath. U., 1950. Exp.: Instr. 
Soc and Pol., Maryknoll Sem. Mem.: ACSS. 


RILEY, Sister Mary Gabriel, G.N.S.H., Assoc. 
Prof. Soc., D’‘Youville Coll. Edu mf B.A., 
D’‘Youville Coll., 1929; M.A., Cath. U., 1942; 
New York School of Social Work, St. Louis Uni- 
versity. Exp.: Teacher: Imm. Conception H.S., 
1925—36, we 4 Angels Acad., 1936—43; Prin- 
cipal, Christ the King H.S. and Grade School, 
Atlanta, 1943—44; Head, Dept. Soc., D’Youville 
Coll., 1944—. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, NCFLC, N.Y. 
State Conf. Soc. Welfare, N.Y. State Committee 
on Educ. for Pre-Professional Soc. Work. 


ROSENFELDER, Rev. Richard, $.J., Theology 
Student, West Baden Theo. Sem. Educ.: B.A., 
De Sales Coll., 1939; M.S.A., Loyola U., 1948. 
Exp.: H.S. Teacher, St. Ignatius H.S., 1946—47; 
Teaching special social science a West 
Baden Coll., 1950—. Mem.: 


ROSS, Eva Jenny, Prof. and Head Dept. Soc., 
Trinity Coll., Washington. Educ.: B. Com., U. 
London, 1930; M.A., St. Louis U., 1934; Ph.D., 
Yale U., 1937. Exp.: Asst. to Works Manager, 
Jonas Woodhead and Sons, Leeds, 1923-25; 
Spanish Appeals Campaign Direct. for Besford 
Court, Mentally Deficient Hosp., England, 1925; 
Sec‘t and Staff Manager, Moody’s Investors 
Service, chief European office, London, 1925— 
28; Head of Infor. Dept., Dillon Read & Co., 
chief European office, Paris, 1928—30; Instr. in 
Economics, Soc. and Spanish, Nazareth Coll., 
1930—32; Instr. in Economics and Soc., Maryville 
and Fontbonne Colls., St. Louis, 1932—35; Prof. 
of Ecs. and Soc., Albertus Magnus Coll., 1935— 
36; Prof. of Ecs. and Soc., College of St. Eliza- 
beth, 1936—39; Prof. Soc. and Head Dept. Soc., 
Trinity Coll., 1940—; Visiting Prof. Soc., St. 
Michael's Coll. «, summers 1944, 1945, 1946, ‘1948; 
Professional travel and research in Europe, 1933, 
1935, 1936, 1939, summers of 1947, 1949, 1950. 
Mem.: ACSS, ASS, AAPSS, AAUW, Pi Gamma 
Mu, AAAS, Cath. Assoc. Advancement Peace, 
CRLC, Cath. Social Guild, The Sword of the 
Spirit, Gallery of Living Catholic Authors, etc. 
Author: A Survey of Sociology, Bruce, 1932; 
Rudiments of Sociology, Bruce, 1934; Social 
Origins, Sheed & Ward, 1936; What is Eco- 
nomics?, Bruce, 1939; Fundamental Sociology, 
Bruce, 1939; Belgian Rural Sociology, Bruce, 
1940; Section on ‘Sociology’ in A Reading List 
for Catholics, Nat. Cath. Library Assoc., 1940; 
Section on ‘Social Sciences’’ in Supplement to 
a Reading List for Catholics, Catholic Library 
Assoc., 1941; Sound Social Living, Bruce, 1941; 
Co-signer of Devant la Crise Mondiale, Editions 
de la Maison Francaise, 1942; Co-author, Ameri- 
can Democracy, Bruce, 1944; “Some Recent 
Articles on Cooperatives,’ The Queen‘s Work, 
NCRLC, 1944; Chapter in, United for Freedom, 
ed. by Rev. Leo R. Ward, “How Belgian Farmers 
Adopted Cooperation,” Bruce, 1945; Tr. of 
Marriage by Rev. Robert Kothen, Newman Press, 
1947; Sociology and Social Problems, Bruce, 
1948; Tr. of The Message of St. Therese by Rev. 
M.M. Philipon, Newman Press, 1950; Tr. of The 
Spirit and Prayer of Carmel by Rev. F. Jamart, 
Newman Press, 1951; Sound Social Living, rev. 
ed., Bruce, 1951. Contrb. to: ACSR, Common- 
weal, America, Columbia, The Sign, Mount 
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Carmel, The Sword, The Tablet, The Month, etc. 
F.S.S.: Introductory Sociology, History of So- 
ciology, Economic Org., Sociology of Religion, 
Rural Sociology. 

RYAN, Rev. Louis, O.P., Direct. Dominican Insti- 
tute of Sociology. Educ.: B.A., Coll. St. Thomas 
Aquinas, 1937; S.T.LR., Coll. Immaculate Con- 
ception, 1941; M.A., Cath. U., 1941; Cand. Ph.D., 
Ohio State U. Exp.: Prof. Soc. and Theol., 
Chairman Dept. Soc., Coll. St. Mary of Springs, 
1941—47; Prof. Theol., Trinity Coll., 1947—50; 
Member and Sec’y., Comm. on Graduate Study, 
Ohio Coll. Assoc., 1944—47; Occasional Lec- 
turer, Dept. of Philosophy, Ohio State U., 1944— 
47, 1951—; Occasional Lecturer, Newman Club, 
Ohio State U.. 1944—47; Moderator, Columbus 
Circle, Int'l. Fed. Cath. Alumnae, 1943—47. 
Mem.: ACSS, ASS, Society for Appl. Anthro- 
pology, NCFR, Alpha Kappa Delta, Dominican 
Institute of Sociology, Cath. Business Educ. 
Assoc. Author: Preface to Happiness, Benzinger, 
1950, with E. F. Smith, O.P.; Marriage and Family 
Relationships, C.U.A., 1950, contributor. Contrb. 
to: ACSR, Cath. World, Dominicana, Journal of 
Higher Educ., Thomist. F.S.S.: Sociological 
Theory, Social Psychology of Sexes, Family, 
Social Theology, Theology for Laity. 
SANTOPOLO, Frank A., Graduate Student, Cand. 
Ph.D., Fordham U. Educ.: B.S., N.C. State Coll., 
1942; M.S., N.C. State Coll., 1950. Exp.: Instr., 
N.C. State Coll., Dept. Rural Soc.; Research Asst., 
N.C. State Coll., Dept. Rural Soc. Mem.: ACSS, 
Alpha Kappa Delta, Southern Soc. Society, Rural 
Sociological, Sigma Pi Alpha. Contrb. to: Rural 
Sociology. F.S.S.: Rural Sociological Theory and 
Method, Rural Social Psychology, Population, 
Rural Community Organization, Social Problems, 
Comparative Societies. 

SCHEUER, Rev. Joseph, C.PP.S., Instr. Sociology, 
St. Joseph’s Coll., Collegeville, Ind. Educ.: B.A., 
St. Joseph’s Coll., 1947; M.A., Fordham U., 1949. 
Exp.: Instr., St. Joseph’s Coll., 1946—47, 1949-—. 
Mem.: ACSS, ASS, AAAS, Ind. Academy of 
Social Secs. Contrb. to: ACSR. F.S.S.: Sociologi- 
cal Theory, Sociology of Catholic Parish. 


SCHNEPP, Br. Gerald J., S.M., Associate Prof. 
Soc., St. Louis University. Educ.: B.A., U. 
Dayton, 1926; M.A., Catholic U., 1932; Ph.D., 
Catholic U., 1942. Exp.: H.S. Teacher, St. Mary’‘s, 
Dubuque, 1926—28; H.S. Teacher, Chaminade 
Coll., 1928—30; H.S. Teacher, St. Mary’s Acad- 
emy, San Antonio, 1930—31; Prof. of Soc., St. 


Mary’s U., San Antonio, 1932—36, 1938—45; 
Assoc. Prof. of Soc., St. Louis U., 1947—. Mem.: 
ACSS, ASS, Am. Assoc. Social Wks., NCFR, 


Delta Epsilon Sigma, CAC, CIC. Author: Leak- 
age from a Catholic Parish; Marriage and Family 
(with Mihanovich and Thomas); Parish Sociology 
(Nuesse and others). Contrb. to: ACSR, AER, 
Homiletic and Past. Rev., Cath. Bus. Educ., NCEA 
Bull., Cath. Educ. Rev., Acta Anthropologica, 
etc. .S.S.: Marriage and Family, Industrial 
Sociology, Crime and Delinquency, Anthropology. 


SCHROLL, Sister Agnes Claire, O.S$.B., Head 
Dept. Soc., Mt. St. Scholastica Coll. Educ.: A.B., 
Mt. St. Scholastica, 1934; M.A., Cath. U., 1940; 
Ph.D., Cath. U., 1944. Exp.: Asst. Instr., Mt. 
St. Scholastica, 1943—46, Head Dept. Soc., 
1946—. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, NPPA, NCCC, Rural 
Soc. Society, NCCFL, Pi Gamma Mu, Nat. Pol. 
Sc. Assoc., AAPSS. Author: The Social Thought 
of John Lancaster Spalding (Ph.D. Diss.). F.S.S.: 
Rural Life, Government. 

SCHUYLER, Rev. Joseph B., $.J., Assoc. Editor, 
Social Order. Educ.: A.B., St. Louis U., 1943; 
M.A., St. Louis U., 1945; Ph.L., St. Louis U., 
1945. Exp.: Teacher, Brooklyn Prep. School, 
1945—48; Asst. Direct., Crown Heights Labor 
School, 1945—47; Instructor, Thomas Dongan 
Labor School, 1946—48; Brooklyn Diocese Labor 
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School, 1947—48; Assoc. Editor, Social Order, 
1948—. Mem.: ACSS, The Industry Council 
Assoc. Author: Current Social Problems (with 
Mihanovich). Contrb. to: America, Historical 
Bulletin, Cath. School Journal, Social Justice 
Review, Faculty Adviser, Social Order. F.S.S.: 
Cath. Social Teaching, Interracial Relations, In- 
dustrial Relations, The Family. 

SCOTT, Joseph, Teacher, Fordham U.  Educ.: 
B.S., St. Peter’s Coll., 1949; M.A., Fordham U., 


1952. Exp.: Teacher, N.J. Boystown. Mem.: 
ACSS F.S.S.: Juv. Delinquency, Sociological 
Theory 


SCULLY, Rev. Edward P., Professor, Seton Hall 
U. Educ.: A.B., Seton Hall, 1935; M.A., Fordham 
U., 1952. Exp.: Instr., Seton Hall Prep.; Prof., 
Seton Hall U. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, Nat. Council 
Family Relations. F.S.S.: F.E.P.C. Legislation, 
Labor, General Sociology. 


SELLEW, Gladys, Chairman, Dept. Soc. and Social 
Wk., Rosary College. Educ.: B.S., U. Cincinnati, 
1920, A.B., 1919, M.A., 1921; Ph.D., Cath. U., 
1938 Exp.: Instr. Ped. Nurs. and Sup. Ped. 
Serv., U. of Cin., 1922—26; Asst. Dean Western 
Res. U., School Nurs., 1926—28; Asst. Dean, 
Assoc. Dean, III. Training for Nurses, 1928—32; 
Dept. Soc., School Nursing, Instr. and Asst., 
Cath. U., 1934—42; Dept. Soc., Direct. School 
Nurs., Coll. St. Catherine, 1943—47; Assoc. Prof., 
Chairman Dept., Rosary Coll., 1947—. Mem.: 
ACSS, ASS, ANA, NLN. Author: Pediatric 
Nursing (now Nursing of Children), co-author; 
Ward Administration; History of Nursing; Ward 
Administration and Ward Teaching; Sociology 
for Nurses; Social Problems in Nursing Service. 
Contrb. to: Survey, Social Forces, Am. Journ. 
Nursing, Hosp. Survey, Modern Hosp., Trained 
Nurse, Hosp. Rev. F.S.S.: Child Study, Nursing 
Adm. and Finance, Negro Disorganized Areas, 
Sium Areas. 


SHEAN, Rev. Maurice, Cong. Orat., Superior, 
Oratory St. Philip Neri, Rockhill, S.C. Educ.: 
A.B., St. Mary‘’s, 1939. Exp.: Director, Labor 
School, Adult Education, 1945—49. Mem.: ACSS. 
F.S.S.: Social Problems of South. 


SHEEHY, Sister Loretta Maria, Sisters of Charity, 
Prof. Soc., Coll. St. Elizabeth. Educ.: A.B., Coll. 
St. Elizabeth, 1924; M.A., Columbia U., 1932; 
Ph.D., Cath. 1938. Exp.: H.S. Teacher; 
Coll. Teacher, Prof. and Direct. of Educ. of Nuns, 
Coll. St. Elizabeth. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, Am. 
Psychological, Am. Cath. Psychological. Author: 
Study of Pre-adolescents by Means of Personality 
Inventory. Contrb. to: ACSR. F.S.S.: Sociology 
and Psychology. 

SHEERIN, Sister St. Francis, C.S.J., Assoc. Prof. 
Soc: Sc., Mount St. Mary’s Coll. Educ.: M.A., 
U. Calif., 1929; B.A., Coll. Holy Name, 1928; 
U. of Colorado, Summers, 1934,1935; U. So. 
Calif., Summer, 1927; U. Calif. L.A., 1951, 
summers, 1949, 1950. H.S. Teacher, St. Mary’s 
Academy, L.A., 1923—24, 1935—39; Star of Sea 
Acad., San Francisco, 1924—30; Academy of Our 
Lady of Peace, San Diego, 1932—35; Assoc. Prof. 
Soc. Sc., Mount St. Mary’s Coll., 1930—32, 
1940—. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, ACHA, AHA. F.S.S.: 
Eastern European Hist., Western America, Inter- 
national Probs. 

SIEBER, Rev. Sylvester A., $.V.D., Prof. Sociology 
and Anthropology, Loyola U., Chicago, St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Techny, Ill. Educ.: U. of Vienna, 
1935—37; U. of Calif., Berkeley, 1938—39; M.A., 
U. Chicago, 1942; Cand. Ph.D., U. of Chicago. 
Exp.: Prof. of Religion and Ethics, St. Xavier 
Coll., 1943—46; Prof. Psychology and Anthrop., 
Mercy Hospital, 1943—46; Prof. Ancient History, 
St. Michael’s Mission House, 1937—38, Prof. 
German, Greek, Biology, 1937—38; Prof. Soc. 
and Anthrop., Mundelein Coll., 1944—50, De 
Paul U., 1944—; Prof. Sociology and Anthrop., 
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Loyola U., 1946—48, 1951—; Prof. Ethnology, 
Soc. and Linguistics, St. Mary’s Sem., 1944—. 
Mem.: ACSS, Fellow Am. Anthrop. Assoc., 
Anthropos Institute. Author: The Culture His- 
torical Method of Ethnology, 1939; The Sociai 
Life of. Primitive Man, 1941—47—51; Anthropo- 
logical Questionnaire |: Religion and Magic, 
1945; The Saulteaux Indians, 1948, 1951; Racial 
Contacts and Conflicts, 1945—46—47—49—51; 
Comparative Institutions, 1948; American Indian, 
1946—47—48—49—50; Peoples and Cultures of 
Asia, 1947—48—49; Introductory Anthropology, 
1946—47—48—49—51. Contrb. to: ACSR, An- 
thropos, World Mission, Proceedings Chicago 
Cath. Science Teachers Assoc. F.S.S.: Racial 
Relations, Problems and Processes of Accultura- 
tion, American Family, Culture and Personality, 
Saulteaux Indians. 

SMITH, Elizabeth M., Acting Public Assistance 
Administrator, Div. of Public Assistance, R.I., 
State Dept. of Social Welfare. Educ.: A.B., 
Brown U., 1926; N.Y. School of Social Wk.; 
John Hopkins U.; Boston Coll.; Boston U. Exp.: 
Social Worker, Baltimore Family Welfare Assoc., 
1926—29; Social Worker and Supervisor, Catholic 
Charities of New York, 1929—34; Social Worker 
and Supervisor, Field Representative, Consultant, 
Chief Supervisor, Acting Administrator, Div. 
Pub. Assistance, R.|. Dept. of Social Welfare, 
1937—. Mem.: ACSS, AASW, Amer. Public 
Welfare Assoc., Nat. Rehabilitation Assoc., 
Family Service Assoc. of America, American 
Heart Assoc. Contrb. to: Survey. 

SMITH (Reichert), Elizabeth, Instr. Soc., George- 
town U. School of Nursing. Married, one child. 
Educ.: A.B., Radcliffe Coll., 1943; M.N., Yale 
U., 1945; M.S., Cath. U., 1949; Cand. Ph.D., 
Cath. U.  Exp.: Instr. Psychiatric Nursing, 
Boston Psycho. Hospt., 1945-47; Asst. in 
Nursing Educ., Cath. U., 1948-49; Instr. Soc., 
Georgetown U. School of Nursing, 1949—. 
Mem.: ACSS, ASS, Am. Nursing Assoc., National 
League of Nursing Educ., Pi Gamma Mu. Contrb. 
to: ACSR, American Journal of Nursing. F.S.S.: 
Sociometry, Social Problems. 

SPITZER, Allen, Assoc. Prof. Soc., San Francisco 
Coll. for Women. Married, no children. Educ.: 
A.B., Rollins, 1934; A.M., Stanford, 1944; Ph.D., 
Stanford, 1949. Exp.: Instr. or Teach. Asst., 
Stanford, 1943—46; Asst. Prof. of Soc., San 
Francisco Coll. for Women, 1947—49; Assoc. 
Prof. of Soc., San Francisco Coll. for Women, 
1949—; Research Assoc., U. Nacional del Sureste, 
Merida, Yucatan, 1951—; Director of Research, 
Yucatan Project for Sociological Research, 1951—. 
Mem.: ACSS, ASS, Pacific Soc. Society, Family 
Relations Council; Society for Appl. Anthropo.; 
Reserve Off. Assoc., AAUP. Contrb. to: ACCSR. 
F.S.S.: Social Anthropology, Social Psychology, 
Area Field Work in Sociology and Anthropology. 


SULLIVAN, Rev. Edwin, Instr., Seton Hall. U. 
Exp.: A.B., Seton Hall, 1942; M.A., Fordham U., 
1950. Exp.: Instr., Seton Hall Prep., Seton Hall 
U. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, Nat. Conf. Social Studies. 
F.S.S.: Principles of Sociology. 

SYPEK, Rev. Stanislaus T., Emmanuel Coll., 
Boston. Educ.: A.B., St. Mary on the Lake, 1938; 
A.M., Boston Coll., 1946; M.S.W., Boston Coll., 
1948. Exp.: Asst. Director, Boston Cath. Chari- 
ties, 1946—47; Director, Cambridge Cath. Chari- 
ties; Member, Mass. Youth Service Advisory 
Board. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, AASW, Mass. Conf. 
of Social Wk., Family Relations. F.S.S.: Family 
and Children. 

TANGEMAN, Louis. Educ.: A.B., Xavier U., 1929. 
Exp.: Clerk, Central Trust Co., Cincinnati; Farmer. 
THEISEN, Sylvester, Instr., Head Dept. Soc., 
Chestnut Hill Coll. Educ.: B.A., St. John’s U., 
Minn., 1947; M.S. in Ed., U. Notre Dame, 1949; 
M.A., Notre Dame, 1951. Exp.: Instr. Soc., 


Chestnut Hill Coll., 1950—. Mem.: ACSS. 
Contrb. to: Ave Maria. F.S.S.: Social Philosophy, 
Social Psychology, Family. 

THORMAN, Donald J., Graduate Asst., Cand. 
Ph.D., Dept. of Political Philosophy and Social 
Science, Fordham U. Educ.: A.B., De Paul U., 
1949; U. of Fribourg, 1950; M.S.A., Loyola U., 
Chicago, 1951. Exp.: Part-time Instr. Sociology, 
Loyola U., Chicago, 1950—51. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, 
Alpha Kappa Delta, Pi Gamma Mu, Alpha Sigma 
Nu. Contrb. to: ACSR. F.S.S.: Social Problems, 
Papal Social Encyclicals, Problems of Aged. 


THOMAS, Rev. John L., $.J., Instr. Soc., St. Louis 
University, 1.S.S. Educ.: A.B., St. Louis U., 1933; 
M.A., Montreal U., 1936; M.A., Montreal U., 
1937; Ph.D., Chicago U., 1949. Exp.: Teacher, 
Creighton Prep., 1937—40; Instr. Soc., St. Louis 
U., 1.S.S., 1949—. Mem.: ACSS, ASS. Author: 
‘Marriage Education and Counselling,” Ed. A. 
H. Clemens, C.U. Press, 1951. Contrb. to: ACSR, 
ASR, AJS, Social Order, Lumen Vitae.  F.S.S.: 
The Family, Industrial Relations. 


TIMASHEFF, Nicholas, Prof. Soc., Fordham U. 
and Marymount Coll. Widowed: two children. 
Educ.: In Russia; LL.D., U. St. Petersburg, 1914. 
Exp.: Asst.-Assoc. Prof., Polytechn. Inst., St. 
Petersburg, 1915—21; Prof. U. Prague, 1923—28; 
Prof., Inst. Slavic Studies, Paris, 1928—38; Vist. 
Lect., Harvard U., 1936—40; Asst.-Assoc.-Prof., 
Fordham U., 1940—. Mem.: ACSS, ASS, Int. 
Inst. of Legal Philosophy and Sociology. Author: 
Probation (In Russian), St. Petersburg, 1914; 
Offenses Against Religion (In Russian), St. 
Petersburg, 1916; The Law of Soviet Russia, 
2 vols., co-author, Prague, 1924, German trans.: 
Das Recht Sowjetrusslands, Tuebingen, 1925; 
Outline of the Constitutional Law of Soviet 
Russia (In German), Mannheim-Berlin, 1925; 
Criminal Procedure (In Russian), Prague, 2 vols., 
1927; Political and Administrative Organization 
of USSR (in Russian), Paris, 1931; An Introduc- 
tion to the Sociology of Law, Cambridge: Har- 
vard U. Com. on Research in the Social Sciences, 
1939, French trans., 1939; Religion in Soviet 
Russia, 1917—1942, N.Y.: Sheed & Ward, 1942, 
British Edition, 1943, Portuguese, Swedish and 
Danish trans.; One Hundred Years of Probation, 
1841—1941, N.Y.: Fordham U. Press, 2 vols., 
1941—43; The Great Retreat, N.Y.: E. P. Dutton 
& Co., 1946, Portuguese and Swedish trans.; 
Three Worlds, Milwaukee, The Bruce Pub. Co., 
1946; Probation in the Light of Criminal Statis- 
tics, N.Y.: Fordham U. Press, 1949; Sociology: 
An _ Introduction to Sociological Analysis, co- 
author with Rev. Facey, Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Pub. Co., 1949. Contrb. to: BOOKS: Works of 
Russian Scholars Outside of Russia, Berlin, 1922; 
Ruskii Economicheski Sbornik, Prague, 1926; 
Travaux de l’universite populaire russe, Prague, 
1929; Die Welt vor dem Abgrund, Berlin, 1931; 
Systematic Source Book of Juvenile Delinquency, 
Pittsburgh, 1928; Readings in Jurisprudence, 
Indianapolis, 1938; The New Enterprise, A 
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